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TITANIA, PUCK, AND THE CHANGELING, 


BY ROMNEY. 
FROM SIR JOHN LEICESTER’S GALLERY. 


In No. 13, of the Parthenon, we inserted a Pen and Ink sketch from 
the Cottage Door, by Gainsborough, and we now lay before our readers a 
Lithographic drawing in the chalk manner, from one more of the many 
valuable pictures which Sir John Leicester possesses. In a collection of 
the finest specimens of English Art the task of selecting would be difficult, 
were we bound to follow an order corresponding with the relative merit 
of the works. It was not, therefore, any preference of this kind which 
directed our choice ; for when the drawing of the Titania, Puck, and the 
Changeling was commenced, it was intended, had circumstances permitted 
us to proceed, to go through the whole pictures of the Gallery, taking them 
in the succession most convenient for our publication, and giving of each a 
print executed in the same manner as that which we now insert. However, 
this picture, which has for its subject one of the wonderful creations of ourgreat 
dramatist’s boundless imagination, justly holds a high rank among the pro- 
ductions of the English school. It affords a good example of the Artist’s 
inventive talent and happy style of composition. He has not endeavoured 
to represent any particular passage of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, but to 
paint in the spirit of its wild and fantastic scenery, and with this object in 
view he has. succeeded in producing a charming sketch, full of fancy and 
imagination. The archness of Puck, who is tying a ribbon round the ancle 
of the Changeling is very fine ; and the expression of Titania, and her easy, 
graceful, rea playful attitude are quite enchanting. 

There is no account of this Picture in the life of Romney, written by 
Hayley ; but this is not surprising, for in that mass of prolix dulness and 
egotism, the writer has taken care to say more of himself than of him whose 
biography he professes to give. Romney seems to have been fond of paint- 
ing Titania, and some pictures in which the Fairy Queen is introduced, are 


slightly mentioned, but this isnot one of them. Romney’s life, which was 


varied and interesting, has been meet handled by its historian, 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Axsout the middle of the last century, Signor Piranesi published at 
Rome a work, entitied “* Della Magnificenza d’Architettura de’ Romani.” 
The view, taken by the author, of the state of the Fine Artsin ancient Rome 
gave occasion to the following article, which appeared a? Paris in the 
Varietes Litteraires, a periodical work conducted by MM. Arnaud and 
Suard. The observations added to the letter of M. Mariette, are by the 
Editors of the Varietes.—As the opinions of Piranesi have been often re~ 
viewed and have been adopted by some recent travellers, the insertion of this 
article, which, we believe, has not before appeared in English, may not be 
nninteresting at the present moment. 


Letter from M. Mariette. 


Among the many works on Roman Antiquities by the celebrated 
Piranesi, he has published one, in which, contrary to your opinion and mine, 
he constitutes himself the apologist of the Romans; and asserts, that with 
respect to the arts, and in particular architecture, that people not only owed 
nothing to the Greeks, but obtained a great superiority over them in the 
solidity, the grandeur, and the magnificence of the edifices which were 
formerly the ornament of the eapital of the world. He contrasts their 
works with those of the Greeks, some remains of which sfill exist in 
Athens and other places. None of these edifices, he contends, can bear 
a comparison with the Cloace of Rome, the foundations of the ancient 
Capitol, the Outlet of the Alban Lake,* and some other ancient works, which 
were constructed of immense blocks of stone in the first ages of the Republic, 
and which still answer the uses for which they were originally destined. 
Signor Piranesi has also collected a considerable number of capitals, shafts, 
and bases of columns, entablatures, &c. These specimens, from the variety 
.of their forms and ornaments, afford, he contends, convincing proofs of the 
fecundity of Roman genius. That genius he observes is manifest in the 
grandeur of the edifices, the ruins of which still cover immense spaces of 
ground in Rome. In support of his opinion he reasons thus :-— 

The most ancient edifices of the Romans were constructed before any 
communication had taken place between them and the Greeks. The more 
recent are loaded with ornaments, and are distinguished by fantastic forms 
on parts of the architecture, which, by no means, resemble the same parts ir 
the architecture of which the Greeks were the inventors. He therefore con- 
cludes, that the Romans learned nothing from the Greeks; that it was not 
from them they had their architecture, their skill in building, or their taste 
for decoration. 

But this reasoning does not prove that these arts were originally of 
Roman growth. . Piranesi admits that when the Romans wished to con- 
struct those massive buildings, the solidity of which astonishes us, they were 
obliged to.call to their aid the architects of their Etruscan neighbours. This 
is much the same as saying that they were assisted by the Greeks; for the 
Etruscans, who were of Greek origin, knew no arts and practised none whicls 


* The apprehension of a great inundation made the Romans suspend the seige of 
Veii to execute this work, which, difficult as it must have been, was promptly completed. 
It was, however, necessary to eut through a mountain and form a tunnel of considera ble’ 
length, lined with masonry. In modern times, a work of such magnitude could scarcely 
be undertaken in Italy. Livy gives some account of it, . 
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fad not been taught them by their ancestors in the country from which 
they emigrated. 

You see that these Romans, who thought their government from the ex- 
cellence of its constitution destined to be eternal, conceived the design of 
constructing edifices to which they assigned the same duration as to their 
Empire, but that they could only order and had not the talent to execute. 
When they afterwards carried their arms out of Italy and conquered Greece, 
they found the arts in a flourishing state in that country. They were struck 
“with the novelty of the scene in the same way as a rich and powerful man 
destitute of taste might be at a fine work, which he hears praised by con- 
noisseurs.* By a very singular revolution the eonquerors submitted to be 
directed in their taste by the vanquished ; and the fruits of their victory were 
introduced into Rome. 

Having perceived the elegance of the houses of the Greeks, and 
admired the grandeur of their temples and other public edifices, they imme- 
diately began to consider how their own country might be embellished in 
the same manner. It certainly was not superior genius which dictated 
this wish. They merely consulted that natural instinct which prompts 
men to provide for their own comforts, and they were, ahove all, influenced 
by a feeling of vanity which made them scorn the thought of being surpassed 
in magnificence by a nation subject to their own power. 

In order to attain the more speedily the full enjoyment of this magnifi- 
cence, they scrupled not to appropriate to themselves the principal ornaments 
of the Greek edifices. In this, the Consul Mummius, who took possession of 
Corinth, set the example. He transported to Rome an infinite number of 
master pieces of Grecian art. The private houses and public edifices into 
which these werks of art were received, though, in themselves, insignificant 
buildings, were thus transformed into palaces and splendidly embellished. Not 
content with enriching themselves at so cheap a rate, the Romans conceived 
the idea that it was unworthy of men devoted to the conquest of the world, 
to turn their attention to the fine arts. They had neither leisure nor wish to 
separate them from mere mechanical professions. ‘They consigned the culti- 
vation of the arts, to mercenary Greeks, who, attracted by the hope of gain, 
were easily induced to emigrate and to quit a country where, after the 
Roman conquest, the opportunities of acquiring fame and fortune were not 
certainly such as they had formerly been. It soon happened ‘that slaves 
were the only professors of the fine arts in Rome. Persons, whose wealth 
enabled them to possess a great number of slaves, had principally in view 
when they purchased them, utility and profit; and, accordingly, slaves 
endowed with talent were in great request. The slave merchants, on their 
part, being guided by interest, early endeavoured to ascertain the qualifica- 
tions of those they exposed to sale. If they discovered any talent, they 
encouraged its cultivation ; and to excite emulation they gave the slaves to 
understand, what indeed was the fact, that the more they improved them- 
selves, the more consideration they would acquire among the masters they 
were toserve. Of all the nations subject to Rome, the Greeks were the 
most industrious, and they consequently supplied the greatest number of 
slaves, who were artists—a set of men necessary to the state, but forming 
a degraded class, and, with all their talents, regarded as much inferior to the 
Jowest Roman citizens. It is thus they are represented in those beautiful 


* Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. OR. 
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verses which Virgil puts into the mouth of Anchises when that hero con- 
sulted by Aineas, predicts the destiny of the Roman people. 


Excudent alii spirantia mollids era 

Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 
Orabunt causas melits ; ceelique meatus 
Describunt radio, et surgentia sidera dicent : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 
(He tibi erunt artes) pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


This sentiment, dictated by pride, necessarily tended to stifle in the 
Romans all love and predeliction for the cultivation of the arts. It must have 
appeared to them suflicieat to keep in their pay, men whom they could com- 
mand, and who would be always ready to serve them in their projects. 
This assuredly was not the way to encourage emulation, nor to raise the 
arts to the degree of perfection to which they had previously been carried 
in Greece, when free-men only were allowed to make them their profession, 
Honour has indeed more power than rewards in giving life to the arts ; for 
even when the demand for works of art is the greatest, taste, instead of im- 
proving, is found to deteriorate, Taste had reached that degree of perfec- 
tion to which it is possible it may be carried when the arts first passed from 
Greece to Rome ; that is to say, it still followed the laws which a pure and 
dignified simplicity prescribes. Experience teaches us that things do not 
continue long in the same state. Every thing in this world is periodical. 
Fashion governs and exercises a sovereign and tyrannical sway—every one 
seems ashamed to walk in the footsteps of another—the love of novelty pre- 
vails over all considerations—every one tries to surpass his models, and 
always at the expense of good taste. No work is then produced without a 
load of superfluous ornament. Luxury triumphs over every principle, and 
men make themselves the partizans of a manner which soon becomes ridicu- 
lous and barbarous. This is precisely what happened to the Romans 
with regard to architecture, as is proved by the very examples which M, 
Piranesi has supplied. They exhibit a profusion of ornaments and revolting 
licences, which, whatever may be said, mark a total decay in the genius of 
the architects who made the designs. I have already observed, that the 
most beautiful specimens of Grecian art had been removed to Rome, and it 
will doubtless be thought extraordinary that the constant presence of so 
many excellent works did not create a good taste among the Romans, nor 
direct them into the right path. It may seem that it was only necessary to 
cultivate the beauties which were constantly before their eyes ; but besides 
that, it isin the nature of man to wish to distinguish himself, and that the 
objects most esteemed and most worthy so to be, produce at last a sort of 
satiety, I maintain that too great an abundance of master-pieces, and par- 
ticularly of such as appear to surpass mortal powers, is frequently injurious 
to those who wish to take for their models works which have reached so 
high a degree of perfection ; for they are viewed with a sentiment of respect 
and admiration which fetters mind and talent. We accordingly find that 
the modern artists, who have displayed the most genius, are not those who 
have had at their command the greatest opportunities for this kind of study. 
Nature alone working within them, and the endowment of a creative genius 
made Corregio, Raphael, and Michael Angelo great painters. Perhaps had 
they been preceded by men of genius like themselves, they would have only 
tried to do as their masters had done before them, and would have remained 
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in the class of faithful disciples condemned to mediocrity. Whoever 
measures his footsteps by those of men who have already won the prize in 
a like carreer, will always move with timidity and embarrassment. 

Hitherto I have only applied my observations to the taste of the 
Romans in Architecture. The false opinion of M. Piranesi, which it was 
my wish to combat and overthrow, turned my thoughts in that direction. 
What I have said, however, is referable to the other arts, for they all depend 
on each other, and advance in one and the same manner. However, in a 
pleading respecting architecture, we can produce all the documents neces- 
sary to throw light on the case; but this cannot be so easily done 
when we propose to examine and bring into parallel the taste of the Greeks 
and the Romans in painting. Here we have to depend solely on the 
authority of authors, such as Pliny. Yet he, who must have felt an interest 
in the glory of his nation, in his list of painters, mentions only ore Roman 
name: all the rest are Greeks. It is the same with regard to sculpture and 
the engraving of precious stones. Wonders of art, in both those depart- 
ments have descended down to us ; but those wonders are all of Grecian 
workmanship. Here I beg to observe, that if on any statue or engraved 
stone the name of the artist appear, he is invariably found to be a Greek, 
I have never yet seen a Roman name on any such work. If this be not a 
demonstrative proof that the Roman works were not thought fit to carry 
down to posterity the names of those who executed them, it is at least a 
strong presumption that a marked distinction was drawn between the 
artists of the two nations, 

I am, &e. &e. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


These reflections, which are worthy of the great learning and philoso- 
phic spirit of M. Mariette, ought not to be exclusively confined to the arts of 
design, for, in certain respects, at least, as far as regards invention, they are 
equally applicable to the eloquence, the poetry, and the philosophy of the 
Romans. 

The first Romans knew as little of elocution as of architecture. Their 
language, like their manners and customs was rude, and they only succeeded 
in embellishing it by borrowing the forms and phrases of the Greeks, in the 
same manner as they embellished their edifices, by transplanting into them 
the ornaments of which they stripped the buildings of Greece. They also 
borrowed from the Greeks the whole mechanism of their versification, and 
their poetry presents few sentiments and images, the germs of which are not 
to be found in Greek authors, Such of their dramatists as attempted to 
pourtray the characters and manners of their own nation were never suc- 
cessful. Their works were neglected, and the Romans took delight only in 
the dramas of Plautus and Terence, though, following the example of Livius 
Andronicus, these two authors did nothing more than translate Greek 
Comedies. Angelus Politianus corfesses that, in this respect, the Latins are 
faulty, claudicat hic Latium, and he pretends that the cause is to be found 
in the seriousness of their character, yravitas Romana repugnat scilicit. But 
it was precisely this gravity, so natural to the Romans which rendered them 
less fit for the cultivation of the arts. Poetry—and this word should be 
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extended to all kinds of imitation, whatever may be the means and the 
object—requires flexibility, a feeling heart, and a delicate and lively imagi- 
nation. The poet, says Plato, is a sacred, buoyant, and volatile being. 

Quintus writes to his brother Cicero that the poem of Lucretius ap- 
pears to him wanting in invention and genius. This, Cicero admits, but 
remarks that it is a work of much art ;* a eulogy more frequently bestowed 
on a certain portion of ingenuity and industry than on imagination and talent. 

Virgil’s Aneid is merely a happy compilation from The Iliad and the 
Odyssey. In the six first books, says the Abbé Fraguier, we continually 
recognize the Odyssey, as we recognize the Iliad in the six last. The wan- 
derings of AEneas are like those of Ulysses: and the Trojan wars are retraced 
in the Latin campaigns in which Turnus fills the place of Hector, and Aineas 
that of Achilles. The whole poem is a tissue of inventions, incidents, and 
pictures borrowed from Homer. 

We confess, that Virgil is not always a mere copyist, or even an imitator, 
and we are far from being inclined to withhold from him the glory of having 
proved himself aman of genius; but we are here alluding to invention, and to 
that which constitutes true originality. Even allowing Virgil to have surpassed 
his models, which is true only with regard to Hesiod, it is evident from his 
works, that if he had not had those models before him, he would never have 
become himself a model. But to come to Horace. 

That writer aspired, above alk things, to the glory of being ranked 
among lyric poets :— 

Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 


It even appears that he was less proud of the ideas and images which 
might belong to himself, than of having succeeded in introducing into his own 
language the bold flights, the metres, and the harmony of a style of poetry 
which had not hitherto been attempted among the Romans, and he prided 
himself most of all on having transfused into Latin ange the beauties of his 
Greek models. Such, at least, is the idea which he himself suggests to us, 
when he represents Pindar under the image of a swan, soaring by a rapid 
flight to the clouds, while he compares himself to a bee, humbly collecting 
from flowers the ingredients for composing his honey, by dint of labour and 
industry. Thisacknowledgement would appear excess of modesty, if, in several 
other parts of his odes, Horace did not betray feelings of poetic vanity. It 
must be borne in mind that, at the period when Horace wrote, most of the 
works of the Greek authors, of which only the titles or trifling fragments are 
now extant, existed in their perfect form, and that it would have been 
awkward and dangerous to claim the honour of passing as an inventor 
when the passages copied or imitated were before the eyes of every one. 

Among the Greeks, poetry was held to be the instrument of religion, 
law, and morals, It was regarded as the language of the gods, or of men 
inspired by the gods. Extreme sesibility which was a distinguishing 
feature in the national character of the Greeks, daily lent new strength to 
superstition, and superstition in its turn continually supplied new food for 
that extreme sensibility. Greece was filled with temples, in which Apollo 
delivered oracles, and these oracles were in verse. In Greece the earth and 
the waters exhaled enthusiasm. Nothing of this sort existed among the 


* Poemata Lucreti, ut seribis, non sunt multis ingenii Juminibus, sunt multe 
tamen artia 
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Romans. That grave, stern, and ambitious people certainly had no reason 
to fear that the changes which might take place in their music might 
bring about changes in their morals ; and to induce them to love virtue their 
legislators were not obliged to tickle their ears. They were even forbidden 
to worship the divinity under the form of any created being, and though, 
during the hundred and seventy-first years of Rome, temples were built and 
altars raised, neither statues nor images were employed. After that time, it 
is true, the worship of foreign deities was introduced among the Romans, 
with all accompanying superstitions; but that which marks the character 
and the turn of mind of the Roman people is, that those new opinions and 
different worships gave no umbrage to the government, and produced no 
political effect. 

When the Greek poets invoked the muse in the commencement of their 
works, it was because they really imagined they owed every thing to the inspi- 
ration of the muse ; but what did the Latins mean by invoeations of this sort ? 
With them they were mere formalities, which signified nothing. Besides, 
Horace every where recommends study, application, and labour. He 
advises authors to revise and correct their writings over and over again, and 
Virgil, who spent a whole day in polishing two or three verses, well knew 
that neither Apollo nor the muses had dictated them. 

We shall not here insist on the philosophy of the Romans. On this 
subject Scaliger, and particularly Muret, may be consulted. It will be suffi- 
cient to quote the following passage from the last-mentioned writer :— 
‘* The Romans, happy opulent conquerors, and masters of the universe, in- 
tent on acquiring dignities, canvassing their fellow-citizens, and lulling into 
tranquillity foreign nations, with the view of afterwards more easily robbing 
them, consigned philosophy to their slaves, te their freed-men, and to a few 
indigent and unfortunate Greeks. As for themselves, if they employed the 
little leisure which ambition, avarice, and luxury afforded them, in listening 
to a Greek sophist, or in reading and compiling some philosophic 
work, they thought they had attained the height of erudition, and were supe- 
rior to the whole Greek nation.” We know that Cicero preferred the 
Twelve Tables to all the writings of the philosophers. But this same Cicero 
affirmed that his language was more rich than the Greek, when, a moment 
after, he was obliged to employ a Greek word to express his idea. The 
only style of writing, therefore, which might be said to belong to the Romans, 
would be satire, if by the acknowledgment of Horace himself, Lucilius had 
not taken Aristophanes and Menander as his models. 

The true glory of the Romans consists in their legislation. For this 
indeed, they were in @ great measure indebted to the philosopy of the 
Greeks, and particularly to the school of Zeno ; but they gave to the =. 
ciples which they thus obtained, a luminous, extended, and durable form. 
In the towns of Greece the law frequently expired with the legislator. 
Whatever portion of it happened to survive was either buried in the darkness 
of the schools, and was lost in useless, punctilious disputes, or was inter- 
preted by the orators according as their interests or passions might dictate. 
But the Romans restrained the mutability of morals by unequivocal and 
rigid sanctions,—by arming wisdom with popular power against vice, and by 
investing virtue with public dignity. 
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EVEN TERMS. 


A German traveller, whose name need not be mentioned, but who is 
well known in all literary and scientific circles, arrived, in the summer of 
1813, at Spenser’s Hotel, Holyhead (after passing some months in England), 
on his way to Dublin. The breeze blew stifly from the Irish coast, as 
the voyager descended from his seat in the mail; and the being kept 
sine die at Spenser’s Hotel, as the house then stood, carried with it 
almost the moral certainty of being kept sine every thing else. But 
the practical union between the two countries—the steam-packet system— 
was not yet organised ; and all that the stoutest spirit could accomplish was 
to imprecate and to submit. 

«« This wind justsuits the Irish gentlemen who come over here,” observed 
Herr C , looking wistfully upwards as he walked towards the entrance 
of the garden. 

“« Very well indeed Sir,” answered the waiter, as he opened the door;— 
“« We have every place in the mail for London, taken forward for these 
three days.” 

“¢ But they swear heartily at a west wind when they want to go back 
to Ireland,” continued the enquirer. 

«« IT never saw, one want to go back Sir,” bowed he of the napkin ; 
‘* but I have only lived here four years and a half.” 

Musing how England might have merited such preference and happi- 
ness, and still continuing bis walk, our Herr stumbled upon a small wooden 
building, much like a watch-box in shape and dimension, but which was 
pavers in an extraordinary and irregular manner, all over with little round 

oles. 

‘«¢ What are these holes meant for I wonder ?” said he, opening the door 
of the box, which turned out to contain a shower-bath. ‘* What the deuce do 
the holes mean ?”—for there was a pane of glass, besides, let into the roof in order 
to admit light. But just at that moment the observer took it into his head 
that he felt the wind change ; and, as the stronger feeling—like the stronger 
man—loves always to destroy the weaker, the question of the holes, and their 
intent was forgotten. 

Herr C-—— was wrong in thinking that he felt the wind change ; but, 
though it was a nice matter to feel, he might have felt it, and been right. 
For an acute anxiety upon any given point sharpens the perceptions upon 
that point infinitely. Blind people, it is well sworn, frequently distinguish 
colours by the touch. And there was one man in the Hospital des Aveugles, 
at Paris, whose sense of smelling was so improved by the loss of his sight, 
that he could actually smell what day of the month it was. 

The Herr, however, was wrong for that time, for the weather-cock 
remained still obstinate. So he dined and looked at the wine ; and shook 
his head—‘‘ Even water would be better than this,” said he. And, while 
thinking alternately of the banks of the Rhine and the vines of Johannisberg 
the shower: bath popped again into his head ; for the weather was sultry, and 
he would have enjoyed a plunge into the sea amazingly; only that in the 
first place he could not swim; and, in the next (being a man of retired 
habits), he disliked the developement of his person among half a dozen—or 
perhaps half a hundred—other profane bathers upon the beach. So, carrying 
a linen dressing-gown with him, but letting no man into his councils, the 
Herr C took his course again towards the shower bath; and, finding 
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the cistern charged, he undressed himself within the closet--which was a 
matter of some trouble, for people commonly undressed themselves, for 
convenience of more room, on the outside. But he did this, because all his 
thoughts were chaste and noble. So he stripped, even to his linen gown and 
nankeen trowsers ; — his coat and waistcoat prudently in a corner for 
shelter, and seated himself upon the stool (altogether paratus), after looking 
to see that the machinery above was in proper order. When, behold— 
just as he taken the string, that was to release the impending cataract, 
into his hand ; ashe was squeezing his lips together, and shutting his eyes, 
and making a horrible grimace to endure the shock—(wondering still by 
times what the little holes had been made for—although they certainly did 
let in the ait all around le plus propre du monde).—In short, just as he had 
stooped his head in order to let the concussion come plump upon his neck and 
shoulders ; and was holding his breath, and giving a preparatory gulp—for 
dropping one’s handkerchief when one’s going to be Secgel, and pulling 
the string of one’s own shower-bath, are two of the severest trials to which 
a man’s courage can be exposed—just at that very moment, a gun went off 
almost at our Herr’s ear; and a brace of bullets rattled through the closet— 
in at one side and out at the other—passing along the very line which his 
toupee had ceased to intersect not the hundredth part of a secord before ; 
and which, if he had piqued himself upon sitting always uprightly, as well as 
acting to that intent, would have cut the centre of his tar at that moment ! 
‘* Missed it by G—d !” cried a pagan full nine feet high, standin 
about a dozen paces from the door of the bath, and raising a secon 
pistol to take aim, just as the Herr C—— managed to roll, rather than rush 
out at it. It was the very pet mark, that watch-box, at which the Irishmen 


who were detained at Spenser’s for want of carriage, used to practice ball- 
firing, against they met their friends in London, 

‘* By the powers then, but this beats Banaghan !” said Sir Larry, 
dropping his arm after a pause of half a minute. 


n the name of ali that is infernal, Sir ——,” roared the Herr, 
what are you about ?” 

‘* Upon my honour and conscience now,” cried the Irishman, * but it 
was a mistake—just a mistake.” 

‘* A mistake !” 

‘‘ Sure it was! How the devil would I know you were inside the 
door ?” 

‘* Know ?—why you infamous assassin!—I heard you say you had 
missed me.” 

‘‘ Sure I had, because I took aim five inches lower than I hit.” 

‘‘ That would have been through my body,” screamed the Herr C——, 
‘¢ By heaven, Sir—but this is too much—I’ll have satisfaction Sir , and 
that upon the spot.” 

“Och, be asy! Now what’s the use of thinking so much about a 
trifle? And there’s no harm done—but just starting you a bit—at all at all.” 

‘* T’'ll have satisfaction,” said C——, “ before I put on my coat.” And 
there was something about “‘ Irish booby” mixed up in the proposition, which 
induced Sir Larry O—— to give his immediate assent to it. 

The disch istol was reloaded; the Irishman handing his own to 
eg C——, who sullenly and determinately examined the flint and prim- 
ing of it. 

“‘ Sure you had better put your clothes on,” said Sir Larry. 

** TI do that after you are dead,” replied C. 

2uU 
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“Och bother! Dead! Is therea surgeon now dye know in the village ?” 

‘* There’s an undertaker I dare say—and that will be sufficient for you~ 
You shall perish.” 

This finished the ems the pistols ; but one or two more prelimi- 
naries had to be looked to—The ground for one point was to be measured ; 
though this Sir Larry said was ‘‘ unnecessary,” as he could tell ten paces to 
the eighth of an inch with his mere eye, at any time ;—and, in the mean 
time, the Herr C , who was a good natured man, began to doubt that he 
was going rather to an extreme. He paused for a moment therefore, in his 
assent, as his antagonist marked the tenth pace, and asked with great 
coolness—“‘ if that distance was perfectly agreeable ?” To that question the 
Herr gave no answer. 

«« As we are to fight without seconds,” pursued Sir Larry, ‘‘ we must 
toss up who shall have the first fire.” 

Cc still made no reply. 

“* So; will you have head or tail ?” continued the Hibernian, balancing a 
guinea—as though the east had been for sixpence—ready to spin up upon his 
thumb and finger. 

“No, by G—d!” returned the Herr, “ I'll have neither. If we are 
to fight, we'll fight upon fair terms. So—do you go into that bath and shut 
the door—sit down on the seat—take hold of the string—and let me have a 
shot at you as you had at me; and then, when you come out, the account 
will be even, and we'll proceed—with or without seconds—as soon as you 
think proper.” 

A joke, in time; has saved a man at the gallows; and, nine times in 
ten, if either party dared resort to it, it might put an end to a quarrel, To 
have convinced the Irishman that he had been wrong would have been 
impossible ; but the suggestion as to reciprocity, restored both sides io 
good humour, 

“* And sure, when I fired at the watch-box, my jewel,” said Sir Larrey 
—“< it was no fault of mine—for I never looked in the inside.” 

_ That, my excellent friend, is very true,” returned Herr C——, as 
they walked in together ; ‘‘ which is the very thing that I complain of.” 





OBSERVATIONS ON MUSIC, 
And on the Manner of Teaching it. 


By D. DUMINIL. 


Or all the arts, Music perhaps requires the longest application, and its 


study is the most tedious and difficult. In the other arts considerable pro- 
gress may be made by sagacity and address, but to succeed in music, par- 
ticularly in vocal music, certain natural qualifications of very rare occurrence 
are indispensible. By natural qualifications, I certainly do not mean 
languid softness of articulation, an affected motion of the Sey and a pre- 
tension to ornament; but a powerful voice, an agreeable tone, flexibility, a 
good memory, judgment—in a word every advantageous natural endowment. 
bar e g mannerism destroy singing, while by a natural style it is always 
embellished. 


But of all natural qualifications the most uncommon, and that in which 
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the liability to self-deception is the greatest, is taste. It will be said that 
good taste is necessary in all the arts. It doubtless is, but in music it ig 
more particularly requisite. A fine voice, without taste, is like beauty with- 
out grace. 

There are two sorts of tastes, the natura] and the artificial. Artificial 
taste is manifested physically ; as for example, by twinkling the eyes, forced 
sighs, shrugs of the shoulders, nods of the head, &c.: it is perceptible in 
high-flown ornaments, disagreeable jerks and bursts of the voice, or forced 
transitions from one note to another, as from a third to an octave. Natural 
taste, on the contrary, prefers what is gentle, light, and consonant to true 
feeling. It has but little physical influence, except indeed as far as regards 
the expression of the countenance. It is manifested in singing, by an 
appropriate swell ona false fifth or its inversion, and by a peculiar 
manner of executing expressive modulations, and touching phrases of 
an ariette. This taste is not to be acquired; it must be born with the 
mga it is merely susceptible of developement by dint of study and 
abour. This is the taste which determines whether a man be really what is 
termed a musician. It is this natural taste which charms, and which alone 
appeals to the heart. 

Every one must be convinced how rare it is to find the qualities of taste, 
voice, and judgment, combined in one and the same individual. But there 


is another qualification requisite to form a musician, apd which, like natural 
taste, is not to be acquired :—this is exactness, precision, in a word the 
eae of correctly observing time. Though this quality may, in some degree, 


gained by study ; yet it must be in the ear before even the gamut is 
learned. How many clever performers, and even composers have I seen, 
who could neither play nor sing in time! I have known others who were 
more correct, but still violated the time, and some who, though they could 
follow time very well in a solo, were unable to do so in a chorus or score. 
These last possessed the right feeling for time, but they had no head. What 
may be termed head im music is that sort of sagacity, that penetration of 
mind, which enables one to embrace twenty objects at the same moment, 
and that, without any risk of perplexity or interruption; like a man before 
whom twenty persons might recite, at the same time, twenty different 


pieces of poetry, and who would have sufficient presence of mind to follow - 


them all, and to prompt them without interrupting them. Such is a musician, 
or at least, such he ought to be. 

I have detailed the natural endowments which are necessary for learn- 
ing music. I can now clearly demonstrate that the principles of vocal 
music are much more difficult of attainment than those of instrumental music. 

A violin master directs you to place your finger on such or such a place, 
yy which means you obtain the note G. You may, when the master is 
sone, place your fingers in the same way and repeat the note. But in singing 
the matter is very different. The master desires you to sing sing sol or do, 
and he, himself sings the note with you. You must catch correctly the 
vague sound which he describes, and which is not conveyed to the ear by 
any particular sign. When the master is gone how is this sound to be 
conveyed to you? How will you be able to proceed correctly from do 
to re, from re to me, and from me to fa, which latter is only a semitone, &c. 
You will catch yourself making the tones flat or sharp by mere chance, 
sometimes pitching accurately on the intervals, and at other times, after 
ae do correctly, singing re like do sharp or re flat. Hence arise fresh 
difficulty and trouble, and the risk of singing out of tune is greatly increased, 
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Thus a singing master would do well to prohibit his pupil from practis- 
ing the gamut in the interval from one lesson to another. 

It must be further recollected, that all voices are not alike. A person, 
who knows scarcely a note of music, may sing correctly, beat time correctly, 
and follow with his voice or foot any piece of music he may happen to hear, 
while another, possessed of considerable technical knowledge will, perhaps, 
be unable to sing a simple air, and will lose himself in endeavouring to follow 
the time of a piece of music. This is certainly very extraordinary! But 
what is still more curious is the contrast which exists between the voices of 
men and women. How is this to be accounted for? The vocal organs are 
alike in both sexes, and yet male voices present differences which are not 
found in the voices of females. Male voices, for example, are divided into 
contraltos, tenors, and basses—female voices are almost all of a high pitch, 
and they differ chiefly with respect to volume and compass. If we were 
to attempt to form a notion of the voice from personal appearance, we 
should often be led into error. It frequently happens that a tall, stout, 
muscular man possesses a sharp and feeble contralto voice, while, on the 
other hand, a little delicate man has a deep powerful bass, which will shake 
roofs and shiver windows. Other persons again, who have harsh and discor- 
dant speaking voices, sometimes display brilliant and melodious tones in 
singing. Whence can these differences arise ? 

I conceive the cause is to be found in the degree of rigidity of the 
larynx, and the little flexibility of the glottis. The better to understand this, 
I must enter into some anatomical details, which are by no means, foreign 
to the subject. 

In the fauces are two ducts, the anterior of which is called the Larynx, 
and the “annem the Pharynx. The larynx which forms the protuberance, 
commonly named ‘ Adam’s apple” is, properly speaking, the superior part 
of the trachea-arteria. It serves the purposes of inspiration and expiration ; 
and, as to its composition, is partly cartilaginous, partly muscilaginous. The 
cartilages which enter into the structure of the larynx and of which it is 
essentially formed, are five in number, and they are united together by 
different ligamentous, and mucilaginous parts. A small bone is interposed be- 
tween the upper part of the larynx and the root of the tongne, which it 
serves to support. It is called the os hyoides, and in form it resembles a 
little pair of jawbones. It is suspended to the apophyses of the temporal bones 
by two ligaments, which permit it to follow alternately the tongue and the 
larynx in their different movements. 

All tones or accents, depend on the state of the aperture of the glottis. 
In the speaking voice the larynx is settled and in re with respect to its 
attachments ; but in the singing voice the larynx, sare suspended by its 
attachments is constantly in action, in a way which produces up and down 
motions and certain undulations, which do not exist in aking, though, in 
conversation, the voice always proceeds by ‘neeiendanadlile intervals. Thus 
the voice, whether for song or speech, or asimple cry, comes entirely from the 
glottis with regard to sound and tone. Consequently when we have not 
heard a person sing, however well we may know his voice in conversation, 
we cannot know his singing voice, because there is in it more than in the 
other, a movement of the whole larynx. It is not, therefore, difficult for a 
fair lady to be proof against certain flatterers, who will say on hearing her 
speak they are sure she can sing like an angel. At the same time, it must 
be allowed that it seldom happens that a person, whose speaking voice is 
agreeable, has not also a pleasing voice in singing. 
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It will not be departing from the question to remark that there is nothing 
more striking, and the cause of which is less known, than the difference be- 
tween the voice of one man and another; a difference so marked that it is 
as easily distinguished as that of the countenance. 

But leaving the physical organization of the voice to be farther investi- 
gated by anatomists, | may venture to assert, that whatever difficulties there 
are in the study of music, they are greatly encreased by the incapacity and 
neglect of masters, who fail to observe the particular talents and constitutional 
tendencies of their pupils, and know not how to instruct them according to 
the degrees of aptitude they may . 

Weare all born with different predispositions. One individual is formed 
to succeed in the tender and pathetic, another in the grand and majestic. 
If the former be forced to overcome mere difficulties of execution, to at- 
tempt bravuras, his peculiar talent will be perverted and he will never be a 
good singer. Such is however the conduct of most teachers. Slavishly 
following an absurd routine, they proceed with their system of instruction 
without well considering the style in which a pupil is likely to succeed. 
Thus a youth is often forced on in a study very unprofitably; his natural 
taste is corrupted, and — by habit a course with which he is never 
pleased, he finds himself at last a very indifferent musician. How may un- 
fortunate instances are there of this kind ! And yet people are surprised 
that there are not more great musicians. But can we expect to create great 
men by an erroneous system ? einige not, Assuredly the method for 
each pupil ought not to be the same. ere this essential principle adverted 


to, ourmusic would notcontinue so monotonous. Every one would compose in 
the style for which nature had destined him, and the pieces produced 


would be as delighful as varied and learned ; for music follows musicians—its 
progress corresponds with the improvement of those who cultivate it, and if 
they degenerate, it must necessarily degenerate also. How different is the 
art now from what it is represented to have been among the ancients! It is 
said, and the accounts cannot be altogether without foundation, that music 
sometimes produced singular effects both physical and moral in those who 
listened to it. They were differently affected, exhibiting marks of tenderness, 
melancholy, or fury, according to the modulations whichwere heard. In that 
case what must have been the power and sublimity of the music, or how 
great the skill of the artists who knew how to make it produce such effects ? 

The history of Tyrtzus is known to every one. It is also well known 
that the Spartan commanders on going into battle made airs be played 
to their soldiers which roused them into a kind of fury. In Persia, two 
brothers, wishing to procure the release of a third brother, performed before 
the Judges several pieces of so affecting a nature that the Interpreters of 
the laws shed tears, and delivered up the prisoner. 

Music has been known to overcome the fury of the most ferocious 
animals, To say nothing of the fables respecting Orpheus, I shall relate a 
fact of modern date, which has been well authenticated. A shepherd 
having lost himself in a forest, was on the point of being attacked by a 
furious lioness. The thought struck him to play his oe The touching and 
plaintive sounds moved the ferocious animal, and falling down at his feet, 
she shewed by singular caresses how much the tones delighted her. To mark, 
more strongly the pleasure she felt, she turned to her two whelps and brought 
them forward to the shepherd, a compliment which doubless did not afford him 
much satisfaction. However, by continuing to play his pipe, he got out of 
the forest without being in any way injured by his auditors, who followed 
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him to the entrance of a village, whence they were driven back by a multi- 
tude of armed peasants. It certainly required considerable firmness and 
presence of mind to enable the shepherd to make the experiment. 

This is a striking example of the soothing power of music over animals, 
but on the contrary it has sometimes produces dreadful effects. There is 
a story of a King of Thebes, who made a celebrated musician be brought to 
his Court to play tohim. After passing through a variety of affecting mo- 
dulations, the musician struck with such astonishing power into the chromatic 
scale, that his Royal auditor was transperted with fury. At last the tyrant 
suddenly drew his dagger and laid the unfortunateZdisciple of Euterpe pros- 
trate at his feet. 

The art of powerfully exciting the passions is now lost. To what is its 
Joss to be attributed ? Is it to our music, or our musicians? Or, may it not 
be to ourselves? Blunted as all our feelings now are, we, perhaps, cannot 
be powerfully moved without a kind of electric shocks of too great a force 
for music to produce. Have we lost that delicacy, that sensibility (though 
nervous sensibility is one of our fashionable diseases) which makes the slightest 
sensation affect the whole frame? Whether this be the fact or not, or 
whether such an indifference be advantageous or not, ] shall not at present 
attempt to discuss. 

Perhaps the long habit of hearing and feeling may have produced this 
kind of insensibility. We become familiar with the finest pieces ; they get 
fixed in our memory, and no longer strike us. But may not our change be 
owing to a degree of sublimity which music has reached? Be this as it 
may, the finest master-pieces do not now seem to give that extatic pleasure 
so exquisite an art ought to excite. We may, however, console ourselves for 
this decay of music, if decay there be. If our chords do not produce miracu- 
lous effects, our concerts are not disturbed by frantic gentlemen and hysteric 
ladies. Such scenes would be very inconvenient now a days, and music 
would become the torment of its votaries. Upon the whole, it is better to 
jnterest the feelings gently than thus to disturb the brain. 





ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS. 


Clarescit Etruscum littus.—CLaup. 


The annexed plate, which represents one of tho most celebrated of the 
adventures of Ulysses, is copied from a print in a work entitled Museum 
Etruscum, exhibens insignia veterum Etruscorum monumenta; Florentie, 1737. 
Few things have contributed, in a greater degree, to the formation of a pure 
taste with regard to the fine arts than the Etruscan Vases ; and the artist and 
the antiquary availing themselves with equal advantage of those rich stores 
have drawn from them materials for the delight and instruction of mankind 
The fable of the Sirens, so often represented on the Etruscan cinerarial 
Urns has been supposed to embrace the whole system of the ancient moral 
philosophy. The early Tuscan Sages, made it their study to instil into the 
minds of their rude countrymen the precept—that he alone is entitled to be 
called wise, who, despising and setting aside pernicious pleasure, the root of 
all evil, seeks virtue with the prudence and perseverance that Ulysses sought 
his country— 

——Vitanda est improba Siren 
Desjdia.—Hor,. 
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We learn from the work above cited, that the urn, from which this com- 
position is taken, was in the Museum of the Marquis Nicolini at Florence. It 
is by far the most elegant of all the representations of the subject that are 
to be found on vases, and has suffered oan from the ravages of time. Of 
its merits, as a work of art, much cannot be said, except indeed we judge of 
it in comparison with other works of the same era, to which it will be found 
greatly ior. The principal figure, Ulysses, is the best; there is more 
vigour and expression in the action than is usually seen on the very ancient 
vases and bas-reliefs : but the Sirens are arranged with little attempt at variety 
or elegance of attitude, and it is curious to observe the awkward form and 
diminutive size of the véssel sent forth ‘ to ride upon the broad back of 
the sea.” 
j= In this — ancient monument, it may be observed, that the Etruscans 
have not given the Sirens the wings and legs of birds as the Greeks and 
Romans have generally done,* but have designed them as very fine women, 
set off with all the charms which beauty and art can supply, highly decorated, 
wearing earings, bracelets, necklaces, and a scarf which hangs from the head, 
a virginal tunic and shawl. The common description, however, which 
makes them like our Mermaids, half fish, 


Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne.—Hor. 


appears to be the most consistent, considering they were inhabitants of 
the sea— 


Dulce malum pelago Siren, volucresque puelle 
Syllzos inter fremitus, avidamque Charybdim, 
Musica saxa fretis, habitabant dulcia Monstra.—CLAuDIAN. 


Homer describes them sitting in delicious meadows, but the Etruscans place 
them on rocks. In the composition before us they are endeavouring to allure 
Ulysses as he is passing them in his ship. The centre one is playing ona 
seven-reed pipe, another strikes a lyre with the plectrum, the third plays on 
a single pipe; but Homer makes his Sirens vocalists alone, and tells us the 
were wont to sing such strains as enchanted the passengers. Their address to 
Ulysses we give in the words of Cicero, who, in his treatise de Finibus, has 
thus translated the passage in Homer— 


O decus Argolicum, quin puppim flectis Ulysses, 
Auribus ut nostros possis agnoscere cantus. 

Nam nemo hec unquam est transvectus cerula cursu, 
Quin prius adstiterit vocum dulcedine captus ; 

Post variis avido satiatus pectore musis, 

Doctior ad patrias lapsus pervenerit oras. 

Nos grave certamen belli, clademque tenemus, 
Grecia quam Trojz divino numine vexit ; 

Omniaque e latis rerum vestigia terris.+ 


* In one of the plates in the Museum Etruscum, there are, however, birds claws under 
the feet of two of the Sirens. 


¢ The following is Mr. Pope’s translation of the same passage :— 


Oh stay! O pride of Greece ! Ulysses stay ! 
Oh cease thy course, and listen to our lay ! 
Blest is the man ordained our voice to hear, 
The song instructs the soul and charms the ear. 
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The Sirens are said to have been the companicns of Proserpine, and the 
rivals of the Muses in song.. They were, according to some accounts, the 
daughters of the River Achelous and Melpomene, according to others 
Calliope. Pausanias describes Juno holding effigies of Sirens in her hand. 
Speaking of the temple of Minerva at Itonia, he says—‘‘ A little lower 
down is a temple of Juno, with a very ancient statue of the goddess, done by 
Pythodorus, the Theban. She holds Sirens in her hand. These were 
Achelous’s daughters, who, it is said, at Juno’s instigation challenged the 
Muses to sing with them, and being vanquished, their conquerors plucked 
the feathers from their wings and made crowns of them to decorate their own 
heads.” The fable goes, that all who listened to their alluring melody, be- 
came victims of that imprudence. Ulysses instructed by Circe, ordered 
his crew to stop their ears when they approched them, and lashing himself 
to the mast, as is seen in the plate, was proof against their bewitching strains, 
and passed them without stopping. The story says, that in despair they 
threw themselves into the sea, and were changed into rocks. It is probably 
in allusion to the irresistible influence of their strains that the figure of a 
Siren is sculptured on the tomb of Isocratis, to typify his eloquence, and to 
intimate that an eloquent orator charms the minds of his hearers and moulds 
them as he pleases. , 

The author of the work above-mentioned (Ant. Fras. Gori) states, that 
within his knowledge there are three other representations of this subject, 
One at Volterra, the other at Florence, and the last in the Gallery of the Me- 
dici. Francesco Bianchini in his Istoria Universale says, there was a basso 
relievo in the Gardens of the Vatican, representing Ulysses bound to the mast 
of his ship. Indeed this remarkable incident in the adventures of Ulysses, 
was a favourite with the ancient artists, as appears from the testimony of 


Vitruvius, and was frequently attempted by them. 


F, R. 


Approach! thy soul shall into raptures rise ! 
Approach ! and learn new wisdom from the wise ! 
We know whate’er the kings of mighty name 
Acheiv’d at Ilion in the field of Fame ; 

Whate’er beneath the sun’s bright journey lies. 
Oh stay! and learn new wisdom from the wise! 


The subject has been handied by many poets of modern times, and it was seized on 
by some of the early poets of our own country. Daniel, who flourished in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, has written an entertaining poetical contest between Ulysses and a 
Syren, of which the first stanza begins thus :— 


Come, worthy Greeke, Ulysses come 
Possess these shores with me, 

The windes and seas are troublesome, 
And here we may be free. 

To this invitation Ulysses replies :— 

Faire nymph, if fame or honour were 
To be attain’d with ease, 

Then would I come and rest with thee 
And leave such toiles as these. 


_ The Poem is carried on in alternate addresses and rejoinders to the extent of 
nine stanzas. 
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ON THE NAMES 
GUELPH AND GIBELLIN. 


AN essay on these names, lately written in German, has been trans- 
mitted to us by a correspondent. So much learning has already been ex- 
pended in investigating the origin of the terms Guelph and Gibellin, that 
even all the patience of German research cannot be expected to throw an 
entirely new light on the subject; but as there is some ingenuity in this 
author’s conjectures, we shall endeavour to state them in a short abstract. 
It has been supposed, that these names owe their signification and derivation 
to German families: 1, Welf, from the princely house of the Welfs. 2: the 
term Gibellin from Weiblingen, the ancient seat of the family of Hohen- 
stauf. After considering the historical grounds of this supposition, and 
shewing their insufficiency, the author supports the opinion of those who 
believe that Guelph and Gibellin were first used by way of reproach, in the 
same manner as the terms Whiy, Tory, Ultra, Enragé, Servile, &c. have 
also been. It was the Emperor Frederick who brought the term Welf into 
vogue, and it cannot be supposed that in doing so he meant to compliment 
his opponents, by applying to them the name of a German family of distinc- 
tion. On the contrary it is very probable, that his purpose was to treat the 
partizans of the Pope with scorn, in the same manner as he called the Pope 
Antichrist, and, as his Holiness in return, proclaimed him the Beast of the 
Revelations. The author observes, that the party which has on its side the 
brilliancy of a court and the splendour of nobility, and makes the mainte- 
nance of ancient privileges its object, is naturally disposed to reproach its 
opponents with low birth or poverty, and of course to style them Geusen or 
Bettler (beggars), Sansculottes, Descamisados, &c. In the same manner the 
term Welf or Wolf was employed to excite the idea of a cruel, licentious 
artful man, forming a striking contrast to what the heads of the Church 
should be, namely, good Shepherds. In Latin, and still in Italian, Lupa 
(swabian Schlupp) is a prostitute. The monitor in German schools was 
formerly called the Lupus (see the regulations for the Baireuth schools 
in the 15th century). Bastards and Welfs were synonimous, and in the 
Salvonic Weck, wolf, and Wilzeclk, a young wolf, have the secondary 
meaning of illegitimate. 

What then is the origin of the term Gibellin. The author says it 
comes from Zobel, German, or Zibellino, Italian (a Sable), which he consi- 
ders equivalent to Fox. That the derivation of Gibellin from Zibellino is 
not forced, particularly in latinized phraseology appears from Du Fresne,— 
voce Sabelum, where it is said, ‘‘ Gibellinica pellis, apud Petrum Damianum. 
Lib. ii., Epist. 1.” 

Again—* Hic itaque nitidulus et semper ornatus incedebat, ita ut caput 
ejus nunquam nisi Gibelli nica pellis detegeret.”—Lib. v. Epist. 16, 
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MICHAEL ANGELO AND RAPHAEL. 


ON THE RIVALITY BETWEEN MICHAEL ANGELO AND RAPHAEL, FROM 
THE LIFE OF THE LATTER, BY QUATREMERE DE QuiNcy. 


HAVING arrived at the Transfiguration, we cannot withhold from the 
reader an account of some details, which, though not generally known are 
perfectly authentic, and intimately connected with the history of Raphael 
and this celebrated picture. 

Raphtel had now carried his talent, as well as his reputation and credit 
to the highest pitch. There never was before and there never has been since, 
any instance of an artist elevated by the power of his genius to the same 
degree, either of that universal distinction, which converts an ordinary name 
into a name of permanent renown, or of that personal consideration which 
raises an individual from the common level of society, and fixes him b 
public opinion, in that eminent position which is usually reached only patie 4 
birth and fortune. 

The immense number of works which spread his celebrity through every 
part of the world, was creased by the unexampled competition of men of 
talent whose master he Was,-whom he inspired with zeal, and who, proud 
of being his pupils, shared among themselves part of the glory which en- 
vironed the chief of the school. They were eager to form his suite when he 
went to Court, where he held an office of honour. In short, his social 
existence resembled that of a prince.— Viveva da Principe.* 

Michael Angelo the Stoick, who loved to live in solitude, and to work 
in solitude, formed, in consequence of the gloom of his temper and asperity of 
his character, a contrast to Raphael, no less striking in his person and 
manner of living than in his works, 

Between such men it was not possible to prevent the existence of a real 
rivality, in whatever sense that word may be understood, or whatever character 
or colour may be given to the sentiment it is employed to express. In speak« 
ing of the controversy on the question, whether Raphael was or was not 
indebted to Michael Angelo, we have expressed our opinion, that he 
could not have received from him any impulse whatever ;—that in the sort 
of influence which one artist exercises over another, many degrees may be 
distinguished ;—but that nothing tends to shew any disposition in Raphael 
to copy or in the slightest degree toimitate Michael Angelo, or to appropriate 
to himself, in any way whatever, his taste and manner. There was an evident 
incompatibility between the two rivals. Besides, if any inherent property 
be recognizable in the character of Raphael, it is that of being always him- 
self, of being constantly original, even in the real imitations which he made 
in the style of the antique, which accorded far more with his taste than the 
style of Michael Angelo ever could. 

One of the causes which elevated Raphael so high, and which gave to 
his works so much celebrity, unquestionably was that at the point of his 
life and history, to which we are now arrived, he stood, in public opinion, 
decidedly without any competitor. 

After the paintings of the Sistina Chapel were completed in 1512, 
Michael Angelo did nothing remarkable at Rome. He was, in the first 
for a long time engaged in discussions respecting the Mausoleum of 

ulius IT. He was afterwards, in 1516, sent by Leo X.to Florence, to 


* Vasari. 
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superintend the facade of St. Lorenzo: he next devoted his attention to the 
working of the Quarries of Seravezza, which, according to Vasari, occupied 
him several years. Now the whole of this time was employed by Raphael 
in encreasing the number of his works, improving his mannes, and adding to 
his reputation. 

aphael was the only name which engaged public attention. Fame 
had no voice but for him. It was the general declaraticn of his partizans 
and innumerable admirers, “ that his paintings were superior to those of 
Michael Angelo in beauty of colour, invention, and grace, and not inferior 
in design; that on the contrary, Michael Angelo, exeept in design, could 
bear no comparison with him ;—so that. Raphaeb-waeat least equal, if he 
did not surpass Michael Angelo in design, and was certainly his superior as a 
colourist.” This opinion graduallg-spreading, tended to produce as usually 
happens, a = of opposition. But *wesmay assert that it excited to excess 
in Michael Angelo, the feeling of nivel eae ot envy. One is tempted 
to believe that the latter predominated, onflearmag from Vasari the pupil 
and passionate admirer of Michael Angelo the trick to which the latter 
resorted, in order to contend with Raphael -without either shewing or com- 
promising himself. 

It is to be recollected that Michael Angelo, who was born a sculptor, 
who was a bold, learned, and profound designer, only became a painter, 
if it may be so said, incidentally, and because design conducts very naturally 
¢o painting. It was contrary to his own inclination that he abandoned 
the sculptural works of the Mausoleum of Julius II. for the fresco paintings 
of the Sistina Chapel. Painting in fresco acords well with the practice of 
design, especially for subjects which, being placed in a distant point, require 
neither the charm of harmony nor delicacy of execution. Let it besides be 
recollected, that Michael Angelo obstinately refused to paint the Last 
Judgment, in oil. It is, indeed, very doubtful whether we have a single 
picture painted in oil by Michael Angelo. 

Raphael, on the contrary, practised with equal success all kinds and all 
modes of painting. If we refer to the latter period of his history, it will be 
evident that his last pictures in oil, such as the St. Michael, the fine Holy 
Family, for Francis I., and those which daily issued from his school, must 
have propagated in every quarter the glory and renown of his pencil, 

Michael Angelo being only able to support his competition by the 
science and boldness of his drawing, could not advantageously contend, 
except by furnishing forms and inventions to be associated with the colours 
of an artist who had practised painting in oil. This he well understood. 
Accordingly he made choice of Sebastian del Piombo, a Venetian and good 
colourist, whom Chigi had already employed in his Palace of Transtevere, and 
who afterwards finished the paintings of the celebrated Chapel of Santa Maria 
del Popolo. Sebastian carried his predeliction for oil-painting so far, that he 
wished, on all occasions, to substitute it for fresco, by changing the nature 
of the plaster destined for pictures. His plan had, at first, some success ; 
and there is reason to believe that it was in conformity with the new fashion 
that Raphael tried the same process in painting his two Virtues in the Hall 
of Constantine. Vasari, in fact, boasts of the fine preservation of the 
Christ alla Colonna, by Sebastian, at S. Pietro in Monterio. Time has, 
however, but too well contradicted this eulogium, and all the promises then 
held out with regard to the new practice. 

__ Be this as it may, Michael Angelo secretly attached himself to Sebas- 
wan, who was already inclined to Drew the party against Raphael. He 
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persuaded Sebastian to paint from designs which he made for him. He 
flattered himself that his design, acquiring under the pencil of the Venetian, 
harmony and beauty of colouring, would prove victorious in competition with 
the paintingof Raphael; and of this he had the more certainty, as he himself, 
under the cover of a third party, sotto ombra di terzo,* might have been the 
umpire in the contest. Michael Angelo, however, was not satisfied with 
playing so passive a part. Being the first to proclaim the superiority of the 
work, in which he took so deep an interest, he found many ready to echo 
his opinion, and the reputation of Sebastian rapidly increased. 

It was in consequence of this contrivance that Sebastian was employed 
to paint the Chapel of Francesco Borgherini, at San-Pietro in Monterio 
which contains the Christ alla Colonna already mentioned, the design of 
which is now openly attributed to Michael Angelo. In the same Chapel, 
the subject of the Transfiguration is painted. 

It appears that the secret of this association was not long kept. It 
may easily be conceived that Raphacl was not the last to recognize the 
drawing of Michael Angelo under the colours of Sebastian. Mengs reports, 
though without stating whence he derived his information, an observation of 
Raphael, which does honour to his head and his heart. Far from appearing 
vexed at this petty conspiracy, he said—‘ I thank Michael Angelo for the 


favour he has done me, since it shews that he thinks me worthy of competing 
with him and not with Sebastian.” 


ON THE WORKS IN TAPESTRIES AND THEIR PESENT STATE. 


From the same. 


Dr. Piles informs us that Bernard Van Orly of Brussels, Michaet 
Coxis of Mechlin, and other Flemings, pupils of Raphael, were commis- 
sioned, either by him or by Leo X. on their return to Flanders, to superin- 
tend the working of the Tapestries. These works required, indeed, a 
double superintendance ; but the most important was that which related to 
fidelity in the expression of the forms, characters, and style of the design. It 
may well be supposed that Raphael, who could not attend to this in person, 
took care to entrust the superintendance only to artists formed by himself. 

With respect to the technical management of the materials, no works 
seem to unite in a higher degree the qualities of richness and perfection. 
Gold and silver threads were, at this period, much employed in tapestry. A 
great sensation, as may be conceived, was produced when these tapestries, 
then in full possession of all the freshness and lustre of which their tints 
were capable, were first brought to Rome. Vasari speaks of them in terms 
of enthusiasm. He says that the work appeared to him rather the effect of 
some supernatural art than of human industry; and it seems as if he never 
eould cease wondering how it was possible with mere threads to produce all 
the details of the figures, all the softness of the flesh, and all the accessories 
of plants, animals, or buildings, in such a manner as to deceive the eye and 
make the whole, at first sight, pass for a work of the pencil. 

Making allowance for ali the additional admiration which may be 
supposed to be due to the novelty of the sight, it must still be terseattinse Bir 
after three centuries have elapsed, that many parts of these works are capa- 
ble of producing an illusion which even painting cannot equal. This illusion 
is owing to the nature, or to speak more clearly to the material of the imita- 
tive process of tapestry, which, in every kind of drapery, in all stuffs and 


* See Vasari, 
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dresses, employs as a copy the very reality of the substances of which the 
models in nature are formed. We may apply the same observation to arms, 
cuirasses, bucklers, and other parts of military equipment, in the manufac- 
ture of which metal is used. It is obvious that no colours which might be 
employed bya painter can, in such things, equal the illusion produced by metal- 
lic threads of gold or silver, which may be said to render the imitation dientic. 

Accordingly all those parts of the tapestries have, down to the present 
day, preserved a most surprising force of tone, and power of effect, while 
the others have suffered more or less from the mere operation of time. The 
colours in the carnations and bright parts, where silk-thread has been used, 
is, in several instances, faded; and hence there often arises a want of harmony 
occasioned by the contrast with the other parts in which the mineral colours 
retain, in full vigour, their primitive tone. 

But notwithstanding the changes thus produced in these tapestries, they 
must still be allowed to form one of the most brilliant monuments of Ra- 
phael’s genius. 





GOETHE’S LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


FROM FERRARA TO ROME. 
October 16. 

On board the passage-boat my fellow travellers, of both sexes, all of 
them very pleasant people, are still fast asleep in the cabin. For my part, 
I have, for these two nights, kept on deck, wrapped up in my cloak, and I 
have never found it cold except towards day-break. I am now, at least in 
forty-fifth degree of lattitude; and I still sing my old song ;—I would not envy 
the inhabitants of those happy regions if I could but imitate the example of 
Dido, and measure out with a bull’s-hide as much of their land as would 
embrace the dwellings of my friends) How much happier would our 
existence then be ! The weather has been fine, and our passage agreeable. 
The views, though they presented nothing striking, were beautiful in their 
kind. The Po glides gently through extensive, and the distant prospect is 
shut out by the trees and bushes, which line the banks of the river. Here, 
as well as on the Adige, I perceived some of those rediculous constructions 
on the water, as absurd and ugly as those which disfigure the Saale. 


FERRARA.—PICTURE OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
October 16, Night. 

I arrived at Ferrara at seven o’clock this morning, according to our mode 
of reckoning time, and I hope to be able to set out again to-morrow. Here, 
for the first time during my journey, I have experienced to my surprise a feel- 
ing of discontent at the sight of this fine, large, and well situated, but depopu- 
lated city. Those very streets were once animated by the presence of a 
brilliant Court. Here dwelt the discontented Ariosto, and the unfortunate 
Tasso, and we fancy we learn something by merely visiting places which 
were once the abode of genius. The monument of Ariosto is distinguished 
by a profusion of marble inappropriately employed. The place, which is said 
to have been Tasso’s prison, is converted into a wood and coal shed. But 
surely the great poet was never confined there, and the occupants of the shed 
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seem scarcely to understand the object of the visitor until their memory is 
refreshed by the sight of the usual fee. I could compare this pretended 
place of Tasso’s imprisonment to nothing but the spots of ink which are re~ 
presented as having fallen from the pen of Luther, in the Castle in which he 
was confined, and which the keeper takes especial care now and then to 
refresh. In fact I wasso possessed with ill humour, that I felt but little in- 
terested in the sight of the fine Academic Institution, founded and endowed 
by a Cardinal, a native of Ferrara. Yet I could not help being struck with 
some remains of antiquity which I saw in the Court-yard. 

I was also pleased with a picture I saw here, and which I thought 
very happily conceived. The subject was St. John the Baptist before 
Herod and Herodias. The prophet, habited in his usual costume of the 
desert, is represented as addressing, with great vehemence, Herodias, to 
whom he points with his finger. Herodias looks with a caim indifference to 
the Prince, who is seated by her side, and who, in his turn, surveys the 
enthusiast with a quiet expression of earnestness and cunning. Before the 
King stands a tolerably large white dog, and a small dog of the Bolognese 
breed, comes from under the foot of Herodias’s robe ; they are both barking 
at the prophet. I think the conception of the picture very happy, 


GUERCINO. 
Cento, October 17, Evening. 

I write in a better humour to-day. The birth-place of Guercino now 
claims my notice. Thesituation of this place is altogether different from 
that of Ferrara. Cento is a small, agreeable, well-built city, containing 
about five thousand inhabitants, and situated in a finely cultivated plain, 


According to my usual custom I commenced my observation by going up to 
the tower, which overlooks an immense forest plantation of poplars, amongst 
which are a great number of small farms, each surrounded by a piece of land. 
The soil is excellent, and the climate mild. It is seldom so fine with us in 
the middle of summer as it has been here this evening. The sky, which was 
overcast during the day has become quite clear ; the clouds have gone off to 
the north and south-west, towards the mountains, and I expect a fine day 
to-morrow. 

From this place, I, for the first time, distinguished the Apennines, 
which I am fast approaching. The winter here continues only durin 
December and January; April is a rainy month, yet the weather is fine, ai 
the showers do not last long. The month of September has been finer and 
warmer here than the month of August in Germany. I welcome the 
Apennines with ali my heart, for I begin to grow tired of level ground. To- 
morrow, I will write to you from the foot of the mountains. 

Guercino was fond of his native city ; the Italians carry to a great 
extent this feeling of local attachment. To this laudible sentiment is to be 
traced the origin of so many excellent institutions, and of the multitude of 
saints who are patrons of each particular town. An academy of painting 
was formed here, under the direction of Guercino. Of his works his fellow- 
citizens are justly vain. His name is here held sacred, and is repeated with 
pride by children as well as by those of a more experienced age. 

I was very much pleased with one of his pictures, representing Christ 
after his resurrection appearing to the Virgin, who, on her knees, gazes oft 
him with inexpressible tenderness. Her left hand touches the body of 
Christ, above the fatal wound, which spoils the whole picture. The left 
band of Christ encircles his mother’s ps and he Jeans a little backward to 
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enable him to see her better. This attitude gives, if not an awkward, at 
least a singular air to the figure, which however is, on the whole, extremely 
pleasing. The calm and melancholy look which he fixes on her, has an ex- 
ceedingly fine expression. It seems as though the recollection of their common 
sufferings were not effaced by his resurrection, but still hovers like a dark 
cloud over her sublime soul. Strange has engaved this picture, and I should 
wish my friends to see, at least, his copy. 

I also admired a Madonna. The child is represented seeking the 
breast of his mother, who seems to hesitate, through modesty, to raise the 
veil which covers her bosom. Nothing can be more natural and noble than 
the expression of this picture. It is altogether exquisitely beautiful. 

There is another picture of a Virgin, with an infant Jesus, whose face 
is turned towards the spectator. His mother directs his arm, and makes 
him give his benediction to the bystanders. This is a happy idea in the 
spirit of the Catholic faith, and has been often repeated. 

Guercino’s pictures are full of feeling and expression. His touch is bold 
and firm, without coarseness. Grace and delicacy, and a calm, easy, and 
dignified style, characterize his works. This style, is so peculiarly his own, 
that it is impossible not to recognize his pictures after having been acquainted 
with a single ove. The facility, purity, and finish of his pencil are surpris- 
ing. He is particularly successful in the employment of a low-toned red in 
his draperies. These tints harmonise wonderfully with the blue which he 
freely employs, 

The subjects of his other pictures were not so judiciously chosen; 
amidst his efforts to produce effect, the artist has lost all the merit of his 
inventive genius and fis talent for execution. On the whole, | am very well 

leased that I have seen this fine collection, though so hasty a glance sadly 


imits both the pleasure and instruction it is capable of affording. 


RAPHAEL’S ST. CECILIA—OLD MASTERS—HANGING TOWER. 


Bologna, October 18, Night. 

I left Cento before daybreak, and soon arrived at Bologna, where I 
hired an active and intelligent servant. Having told him that I was not to be 
long in the city, he led me through so many streets, and took me to see so 
many palaces and churches, that I had scarcely time to consult Volkmann to 
know where I had been. My notes were so hastily made that I find it 
difficult to understand them, and I cannot trust to my memory for every 
thing, I shall therefore mention only two objects, which I viewed with pro- 
found admiration. | 

The first is Raphael’s St. Cecilia. The pleasure I enjoyed in the con- 
templation of this: work equalled all that my imagination could have con- 
ceived. Raphael, always accomplished what other painters have only 
attempted to do; and it it sufficient to say of this admirable work that it 
is the production of his masterly hand. The Five Saints, who are here 
grouped together, are such perfect representations of real existence, that 
one would wish the picture to last to eternity, even if one’s own annihilation 
were to be the price of it. But to form a correct judgment of this admirable 
artist, to learn to appreciate all his value without regarding him as a god, or 
one who, like Melchisedeck, appeared in the world without progenitors, we 
must go back to his predecessors and masters, who firmly established the 
bases of truth in art. By their activity and industry they laid an extensive 
foundation, and animated by a noble spirit of emulation, gradually raised 
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the pyramid. Raphael came ;—urged by their example and enlightened by 
heavenly genius, he added the last stone to the structure. He will never be 
equalled, much less surpassed ! 

Not the least part of the pleasure experienced in contemplating the 
works of the old Masters, arises out of the historical interest which they 
excite. Francesco Francia inspires respect. Perugino may be said to have 
had a German head. Why did not the genius which Albert Durer un- 
doubtedly possessed, lead him farther into Italy? I have seen some 
pictures by him at Munich, in a truly grand style. How badly the poor 
man calculated at Venice, where he lost so much of his time among the 
Monks; and how much he was disappointed in his journey in the Nether- 
lands, where he expected to make a fortune with his chefs-d’cuvres, which 
he exchanged for parroquets, while he painted the portraits of the servants 
who waited on him to save giving them the customary vails. How 
much I pity the fate of this unfortunate artist. My own destiny would, 
indeed, be very much the same but I know a little better how to take care 
of myself. i 

Towards evening I withdrew for a while from this ancient, learned, and 
memorable city. Escaping from the various crowds that are constantly in 
motion under the arcades, which form at once a shade and an ornament to all 
the streets, I ascended the tower, and was delighted once more to breathe 
the free air. The view is magnificent. On the north are seen the Paduan 
Mountzins and the Alps of Switzerland, the Tyrol and Friuli, and the whole 
northern chain of hills, which, however, were enveloped in mist. On the 
west, the view extends to a boundless horizon, in which nothing remarkable 
appears but the tower of Modina. On the east is a vast plain, reaching as 
far as the Adriatic, which may be distinguished by the light of the rising sun ; 
and on the south are seen the Vicentine hills, and the nearest mountains of 
the Apennine cui, verdant to the very summits, covered with churches, 
palaces, houses, and gardens. The sky was pure and cloudless, with the 
exception of a slight haziness which obscured the verge of the horizon, and 
which the keeper of the tower assured me had not dispersed for six years 
past. Before that time, he said, it was easy to distinguish with the assistance 
of atelescope, the mountains above Vicenza, aswell as the houses and chapels 
which are so thickly scattered over them, but now they are rarely percepti- 
ble, even in fine weather. The northers chain, in particular, is enveloped 
in those fogs with which our beloved country is so mueh infested. The 
keeper also called my attention to the salubrious and airy situation of the 
city, which might be inferred from the fresh appearance of the roofs of the 
houses, and from the fact of there being neither moss nor any signs of damp 
on the tiles. The roofs of the houses are certainly very fine and clean, but 
this must be owing, in some measure, to the quality of the tiles; at least 
they used formerly to make excellent ones in Bologna. 

The hanging tower is a frightful spectacle ; yet there is every reason 
to believe that it was purposely built ia this inclining position. Perhaps, at 
the period when every house was a fortress, straight towers had become so 
common that this plan was adopted by way of distinction. If so, both the 
architect and his employer have attained their object ; for travellers are 
satisfied with a passing view of the finest regular towers, but they gladly go 
out of their way to see the hanging tower. I ascended to the top of it; 
the bricks were disposed in horizontal layers, and the solidity of this singu- 
lar constrution is ensured by means of strong cement, and and iron rivets. -/ 
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SUBJECTS OF PICTURES. 
October 19, Evening. 

I have employed the whole of this day in the contemplation of master- 

ieces of art. But it is with the fine arts as with the difficulties of life; the 
farther we advance, the longer the road appears. I find new stars shining 
in this firmanent, but to my great regret, if am unable to trace their course. 
The Carracci, Guido, and Domenchino, appeared in the finer period of 
art; but in order fully to enjoy their genius, a certain experience and maturity 
of judgment, which I do not possess are requsite. These qualifications, I trust, 
1 shall acquire in time; but how is it possible to penetrate into the secrets of 
genius, and to receive an immediate impression from it while the eye is 
almost always assailed by the most revolting subjects, calculated to excite 
only terrror and repugnance, instead of producing the pure pleasure of ten- 
der emotion and lively admiration ? 

It is said, that when the angels united with the daughters of men, the 
offspring of those unions were monsters. So the spectator here feels all the 
attractions of the sublime genius, and the delicate pencil of Guido, which 
should never have been employed but on the most beautiful and pleasin 
subjects ; but the eye involuntarily turns from a hideous spectacle. Indeed 
it is impossible to find terms sufficiently strong to characterize the revolting 
objects which this artist represents, and it is the same with many subjects 
treated by other great painters. You have an executioner, and a 
martyr, without action or inherent interest, but depending on some fanciful 
external association. An enthusiast or a malefactor, a criminal or a madman 
is the principal figure, and the artist, to get over the difficulty, is compelled 
to slip into his composition some fine undraped figure, or the pretty face of a 
woman introduced as a spectator, er else he employs his spiritual heroes 
merely as mannikins to cast his draperies upon. There is nothing that 
appeals to the heart or to the mind ; but of ten subjects which I remarked 
here, there is not one that is worthy of the pencil, or if there be one, 
the artist could not venture to represent it in its proper light. : 

There is a beautiful picture by Guido, in the Church of the Mendicanti. 
The execution is of the very finest quality, but the subject is of the most 
insignificant kind to a painter. It is an ex-voto picture. The senate no 
doubt admired the subject, and probably proposed it, but I cannot see the 
propriety of introducing those two charming angels, who are only fit to be 
the ae ee of an afilicted Pysche. 

St. Proclus is a fine figure, but I cannot say so much for the Bishops 
and Monks who are beside him. Lower down are some angels, who are 
playing with various attributes. The painter, who felt his reputation for 
taste to be in jeopardy, has got through the difliculty as well as he could, and 
has racked his brain to prove that he was not the barbarian who conceived 
the subject. There are two more undraped figures by Guido, a St. John in the 
Wilderness, and a St. Sebastian. The execution of those pictures is surpris- 
ingly fine, but what are these two Saints about? One holds his mouth open, 
and the other is squatting down on the ground. While I am thus out of 
humour, if I refer to historical documents I find that art owed its revival to 
religion, but that superstition laid hands on it and destroyed it. 

After dinner, being in rather better temper than before, I consulted my 
notes, and found the following remarks. There is an admirable picture by 
Guido, in the Tanari palace ; the subject is a Virgin, a size larger than 
life, sickling the infant Jesus. One would suppose that the god of art 
himself had painted the head of the mother. The exquisite expression of 
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her countenance, as she looks down upon the child reposing on her breast, 
cannot be described ; it isa kind of calm and profound resignation. She 
contemplates not the offspring of nuptial love; but a child of heavenly 
origin, and one which does not belong to herself. So profound is her 
humility, she seems not to comprehend this miracle. An immense mass of 
drapery which helps to fill up this picture, is much admired by connoisseurs, 
but, for my part, I do not see what business it has there at all. Besides, the 
colours are faded. However, the picture is not in the most favourable light 
or situation. 

With all my inexperience, I already feel the advantage of the repeated 
exercise of my taste for art in this continual habit of seeing pictures. I am 
indebted to the knowledge I have acquired of the manner of Guercino, and 
my admiration of this artist, for a perception of the merit of a Circumcision 
by that master. I overlook the unfortunate subject, in consideration of the 
beauty of the execution. The picture is admirably painted. It is finished 
like an enamel. 

I find myself in the situation of the Prophet Balaam; I give my 
blessing where I would bestow my malediction ; and this would often occur 
again, where I to stay much longer before these master-pieces, 


IPHIGENIA. 


Among the rest, I saw a picture by Raphael, or at least one which is 
attributed to him, with every appearance of probability. The subject dis- 
plays at once exquisite grace and a perfect purity of expression ; it is a St. 
Agatha, and is of great value, though it is not very carefully preserved. 
The artist has admirably succeeded in representing the utmost degree of 
virginal gentleness and sanctity, without one trace of coldness or rigidity. 
I have stamped this celestial image on my mind. I will read over my 
Iphigenia while this heavenly countenance is still fresh in my recollection, 
and my heroine shall utter no sentiment which might not be avowed by 
St. Aghatha. 

Now that I mention Iphigenia, I cannot but reflect on the astonishing 
series of poetic features which the attentive contemplation of the great works 
or art and nature has excited in my imagination. On the road from Cento 
I endeavoured to occupy my thoughts with my Iphigenia in Tauris, but I 
could not bring my mind to settle on the subject, and my fancy suggested 
the a. of an Iphigenia at Delphi. The following is a short sketch of 
my plan. 

Electra, in the hope that Orestes will bring to Delphi th 
Diana, which he had removed from Tauris, phen rs Ps Temple or 
Apollo, and sacrifices to the gods, as an expiatory offering, that fatal hatchet 
which caused so many misfortunes in the family of Pelops. To her misfor- 
tune she meets with a Greek, who informs her, that having accompanied 
Orestes and Pylades to Tauris he had fled, after having seen those two 
friends led to death. Electra, in despair, loses all command of herself, and 
—_— eee: against both gods and men. f 

_ In the meantime Iphigenia, Orestes, and Pylades have 
arrived at Delphi. The calm piety of Iphigenia sen a vaninelle oe 
trast with the terrestrial passions which animate Electra when they meet 
without knowing each other. The fugitive Greek recognizes in Iphigenia 
the priestess who sacrificed the two friends, and denounces her to Electra, who 
immediately conceives the design of sacrificing Iphigenia with the very axe 
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which she had removed from the altar where it had been consecrated. But 
a happy incident relieves the two sisters from this horrible misfortune. If 
this scene were well treated, nothing could produce a more powerful effect ; 
but I know not when I should find time to compose to it, even though my 
genius should prove auspicious. 


A DREAM. 


Amidst the impressions under which my mind labours from such a 
superabundance of interesting reflections, I recollect a dream which I had 
about a year ago, and which appears to me so singular, that I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of relating it to my friends. I thought I had landed 
from a large boat on a fertile and richly cultivated island, which I had 
visited for the purpose of procuring some pheasants, which were there to be 
found in great abundance. According to an agreement made with some of 
the inhabitants, they brought me a quantity of birds, which they had killed. 
They were certainly pheasants ; but as dreams are seldom exactly true to 
nature, the tails of those birds appeared to sparkle with variegated colours, 
like those of peacocks, or of birds ot paradise. They were brought by 
hundreds into the boat, where they were ranged in piles, with the heads under 
the wings; the variegated feathers of their tails hung outside, and acquired 
unparalleled splendour from the brilliant rays of the sun. Their number was 
so great, that the master of the boat and the rowers could scarcely move, 
As we silently glided along the stream, I shared in imagination this mayni- 
ficent treasure with my friends. At last I arrived at a spacious port, where 
I was lost amidst a multitude of fine vessels, and while I was in the act of 
leaping from deck to deck, seeking a favourable landing-place for my frail 
skiff, I awoke. 

Who does not feel pleasure in recalling those allusions, the spontaneous 
pa of the soul, and in thus connecting them with the after-events of 

is life ? 
INSTITUTE OF BOLOGNA. 


To-day I visited the Institute of Bologna, that celebrated establishment 
devoted to science. The architecture of this extensive building is not in the 
best taste ; yet the whole edifice, and particularly the inner court, present 
a character of majestic grandeur. The stair-cases and the corridors are 
abundantly ornamented with sculptures and frescos. Every thing is charac- 
terized by propriety and dignity. The multitude of objects of study here 
assembled is quite surprising ; Ist accustomed as we are in Germany 


to a more open and extensive field of instruction, we should feel ourselves 


confined even here. 4 

The course of time which changes every thing, and incessantly impresses 
its character on society, does not so easily destroy the influence of established 
customs, The Institute of Bologna recalled this to my mind ; in fact the 
Christian churches still preserve the form of the ancient Basilicks, though 
that of the antique temples would, perhaps, be more in unison with our 
worship. The establishments devoted to science always present the character 
of monastic institutions, because it was under the pious shelter of cloisters 
that learning first found peace and liberty. The Courts of Justice in Italy 
are so extensive that one might sometimes fancy one’s-self in the market- 
places, were the tribunals were formerly held in the open air. And do we 
not build our largest theatres under the shelter of a single roof, like the 
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hurried construction of a temporary booth at a fair? So great was the con- 
course of students at the period of the reformation, that it was found neces- 
sary to lodge them in private houses ; yt how great a period elapsed before 
we could found our orphan-houses, and procure for hundreds of children the 
benefits of education ? 
DEPARTURE FROM BOLOGNA. 
October 20, Evening. 

I have spent the whole of this fine day out of doors. Whenever I 
approach mountains, I always feel a desire to examine the elements of which 
they are composed. I seem, like Antzus, to derive new strength from a 
nearer contact with my mother earth. I rode on horse-back to Paderno, 
where I found the ponderous spar of Bologna. This spar is made into little 
balls, which shine in the dark after being calcined and exposed for some 
time to the light of day. It is then called phosphorous, 

I should have enough to say if I were to attempt to detail all that has 
occupied my mind; but my eager desire to proceed on my journey leaves 
me no time to recall my ideas. I feel as if I were drawn forward by an 
irresistible power, and it is not without the greatest difficulty that I can 
bring myself to think at all of the present moment. Heaven seems to 
favour my wishes. A coach is now preparing to proceed to Rome, and I 
depart without fail the day after to-morrow. To-day and to-morrow will, 
therefore, be employed in making arrangements for my journey. I have a 
great many notes to arrange and other things to do. 


THE APENNINES AND TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 


Logano, on the Apennines, October 21, Evening. 


I cannot tell whether I have quitted Bologna of my own accord, or 
whether I have been driven out of it. To cut the matter short, I eagerly 
embraced the opportunity of leaving it as nem as possible. I am now 
in a wretched inn, in company with an officer of the Panes army, who is 
on his way to Perugia, his native country. While I was in the coach, I said 
to him by way compliment to the society of soldiers, and that I was very 
well pleased to have an officer of the Pope’s service as my travelling com- 
panion. ‘Do not be offended,” replied he, ‘‘at what I am going to say; 
you may feel an inclination for the profession, for I know that in Germany 
every thing is military ; but for my part, though our service is very easy, and 
though I live very comfortably in garrison in Bologna, I should be very well 

leased to get rid of my uniform and cultivate my father’s little estate ; but 
am a younger son, and must conform to my situation. 


October 22, Evening. 

I am now at Giredo, a sort of little nest among the Apennines; and I 
feel happy in being thus far advanced towards the object of my wishes, We 
travelled to-day in company of an Englishman and a lady, whom he called 
his sister. They ride on horseback. Their horses are very fine, but they have 
no attendants, and the gentlemen seems to perform the two-fold duties of 


squire to the lady and valet to himself. They find fault with every thing they 
meet with. 


The Apennines may certainly be ranked among the finest works of 
nature. This extensive chain of mountains rises above the vast plain that is 
watered by the Po, and running between two seas forms the boundary of the 
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terra-firma on the South. Were it not that these mountains are so extremely 
steep and elevated and so curiously entwined one with another, they would 
long since have been subject to the influence of the ebb and flood of the tide: 
by this means vast plains would have been fertilized, and these districts would 
have possessed the finest soil in this delightful country. But the mountains 
are connected together in so irregular a chain that it is often impossible to as- 
certain the course of the waters. If the — were better filled and the plains 
more level and more abundantly watered, this country would resemble 
Bohemia, except that the mountains have a totally different character; for 
here they are not barren wastes, but, on the contrary, are fertile and well cul- 
tivated. The chesnut trees are beautiful, and the grain of all kinds in excellent 
condition. The road is planted with ever-green oaks, with small leaves; and 
the churches and chapels are surrounded by tall cypresses. 


TUSCANY, 


Perugia, October 23, Evening. 

I have not written a line during the two last evenings; for, in truth the 
wretched state of the inns has afforded me no accommodation for writing. 
I am beginning to be a little impatient. Since my departure from Venice I 
have not found the roads very pleasant for travelling. 

This morning early as we descended from the Apennines, we saw Florence 
lying beneath us in an extensive and finely cultivated valley, covered with 
houses and villages. 

I passed rapidly through the city, and took a view of the Cathedral 
and the Babtisterium. Here I again found myself in a new world. 
The Boboli garden is excellently situated ; but I passed through it in a very 
hurried way. 

The city bears evidence of the wealth of the inhabitants, and of the 
good administration which they have for a length of time enjoyed. In 
Tuscany, the roads, bridges, and all public structures present an aspect of 
grandeur and magnificence; all are kept in good condition and repair, and 
thus combine in a high degree the advantages of beauty and utility. Every 
thing indicates the vigilance and activity of the Government. The Papal 
— on the contrary, seem only to exist because the earth does not swallow 
them up. 

In my last letter I mentioned what the Appennines might have been : 
such is Tuscany at the present day. Here the ground has been fertilized by 
the sea, deep strata of clay have been formed. The soil is of a bright yel- 
low colour, and is extremely arable. Deep furrows are made, after the old 
manner. The plough has no wheels, and the share is not moveable. The 
ploughman stoops down behind his oxen to turn up the earth. The ground 
is ploughed five times, and after a little manure is scattered over it with the 
hand, the seed is sown. The ground is heaped up in ridges, with deep inter- 
vening furrows, a plan well adapted for carrying off the rain water. The 
grain grows on these ridges, and the labourer goes into the furrows to weed 
the ground. This method is doubtless well adapted for a damp soil, but I do 
not understand the necessity of employing it in fine extensive plains. This 
observation particularly struck me as I passed a magnificent plain near Arezzo. 
The ground here is kept in such excellent condition, that not a lump of earth 
is to be seen any where; all is as fine and smooth as if it had been sifted. 
The wheat is in the most florishing state, and is cultivated in great abundance. 
In the second year a crop of beans is planted; for the horses here are fed 
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with beans instead of oats. Lupines are likewise cultivated ; they are now 
beautifully green, and will be gathered in March. The flax has already shot 
ups it — remain in the ground the whole winter, and the frost will improve 
the seed. : 

The olive is a singular tree. It bears some resemblance to the willov-. 
It drops its stone, and the husks burst, after which the fruit closes up and 
becomes perfectly sound, From the appearance of the wood, it is evidently 
of slow growth; it is very fine in the grain. The leaves resemble those of the 
willow; but they are less thick on the branches, Along the mountains that 
surround Florence, I saw nothing but plantations of olives and vines, occa- 
sionally intermingled with grain. In the neighbourhood of Arezzo and further 
on, nothing is sown between the plantations. I have observed that they do 
not take sufficient pains here to remove the ivy, which is very destructive to 
to the olives and othey plantations; it might, however, be very easily got rid 
of. There are no meadows in this part of the —. It is affirmed that 
maize exhausts the soil; and that the growth of this kind of grain has been 
injurious to other branches of agriculture. If the soil has really become 
poorer, it is probably from the want of sufficient manure. 


THE PAPAL OFFICER. 


I took leave of my travelling companion, the Captain in the Papal 
service, who made me promise to see him again when I should visit Bologna 
on my return. He is an exact specimen of many of his countrymen. The 
following trait will afford an idea of his character. Observing me on some 
occasion or other, silent and thoughtful, he said: ‘* Che pensa? non deve mai 


pensar luomo pensando s’invecchia.” ‘‘ What are you thinking of? (One 
ought never to think; thinking makes one grow old.)” Then after a 
few words had been interchanged between us, he added: ‘ Non deve 
fermarsi T'uomo iu una sola cosa, perche allora divien matto ; bisogna aver 
mille cose, una confusione nella testa” (A man ought not to fix his 
mind on one subject: that would drive him mad. One ought to 
have a thousand things all in confusion in one’s head.) The worthy 
Italian little suspected that my silence and thoughtfulness at that mo- 
ment were actually occasioned by a mass of ideas old and new, floating 
confusedly in my brain. 

The extent of this man’s information may be judged of from the 
following conversation. Having discovered that I was a Protestant, 
he requested, after a few formal introductory observations, that I would 
permit him to ask me one or two questions; as he had heard so many strange 
things of the protestants, that he wished at length to come to a knowledge 
of thetruth. “ Is it true,” said he, ‘ that your priests permit you to live 
with a woman without being married to her?” I told him that our priests 
did not concern themselves with the details of private life; but that they 
certainly would not permit such connections if they were consulted about 
them.” ‘ Then you are not obliged to consult them? How happy you are ! 
and if you do not confess to them, of course they know nothing of your faults.” 
Then he began to rail and murmur against the Catholic priests and to praise 
the freedom enjoyed by the Protestants. ‘‘ But,” continued he, ‘“ I wish to 
ask you a question relative to confession. It is understood that all men, 
christians or not, feel the necessity of confessing their sins? but that, in 
their blindness, those who are not christians confess to an old tree. This is 
a most ridiculous custom; but it at least proves that the necessity of confes- 
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sion is admitted.” I endeavoured to explain to him our ideas and customs 
respecting confession. He thought our method a very convenient one, but 
said it was much the same as confessing to a tree. After a short pause, 
he requested with a very serious air, that I would put him right on another 

int. He had heard it affirmed by a Catholic Priest, a man whose vera- 
city might be depended on, that the Protestants were at liberty to marry 
their sisters ; a thing which appeared to him almost incredible. Having 
assured him that was entirely a mistake, I endeavoured to give him an idea 
of our doctrine : but this did not seem to interest him much ; it was proba- 
bly too simple for him. He then proceeded to another subject.—* I have 
been assurred,” said he, ‘that Frederick the Great, who has gained so 
many victories over the true believers, and has filled the world with his 
fame ;—that this Prince who passes for a downright heretic, is really a 
Catholic, and is authorised by the Pope to keep his fpith a secret. It isa 
well-known fact, that he never enters a Protestant church; and it is said 
he attends divine service ina subterraneous Chapel, where he begs the for- 
giveness of God for not venturing openly to avow his faith. If he were 
known to be a Catholic, the Prussians, who are obstinate heretics, would 
immediately sacrifice him, which would be an evil uattended by any ad- 
vantage. For this reason the Holy Father has permitted him to adopt our 
faith without openly avowing it; and the King, jon his part, favours 
Catholicism to the utmost of his power.” Without contradicting my inter- 
locutor, I observed that the cireumstanee of the King of Prussia being a 
Catholic was certainly a profound secret, since nobody knew any thing of 
the matter. In this way our conversation was maintained for some time, 
I could not but admire the art with which the Catholic Clergy seek to 
conceal and misrepresent every thing that departs from the laws of their 
own faith. 





ASSISI—TEMPLE OF MINERVA. 


I left Perugia on a most delightful morning, and I once more enjoyed 
the happiness of being alone. The town is finely situated, commanding a 
view or the sea. The magnificence of the prospect is engraven on my 
memory. The road from Perugia gently descends into a valley, bounded 
on either side by hills in the distance. At Jength I came within sight of 
Assisi. 

I had learned from the works of Palladio and Volkmann that I should 
find here, in a state of complete preservation, a fine temple of Minerva, 
erected in the reign of Augustus. I left my veturino near Madonna del 
Angelo, whence he was to proceed to Foligno, and I directed my course 
towards Assisi ; for I had a great wish to perform this journey alone, and 
on foot. On my left stood the church in which repose the ashes of St. 
Francis. Its multitude of shapeless spires, rising one above another, re- 
minded me of the tower of Babel. I had no inclination to visit this 
whimsical structure, in the contemplation of which I thought I might 
really be driven mad, and thereby justify the apprehensions of my late 
travelling companion, the Pontifical officer. I inquired of a handsome 
young man, whom I accidentally met, the road to Santa Maria della 
Minerva, and he accompanied me as far as the town, which is built on the 
side of a hill. I soon reached what is called the old town, and I there 
beheld the finest edifice, the first perfect monument of antiquity, I had 
yet seen. It is a modest temple, suited to the little town, for which 
it was built; but the conception is so fine, and the execution so perfect, 
that it could not fail to excite admiration any where. I will, first of all, 
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describe its situation. Ever since I learned from Vitruvius and Palladio 
how the ancients built their towns, how they chose the scites of their tem- 
ples and public buildings, all these monuments have inspired me with the 
most profound respect. The ancients excelled in this happy combination of 
nature and art. The temple of Minerva is situated about half-way up the 
hill, at a point where two smaller acclivities meet together. This was 
anciently the market-place of the town, and it is still called the Piazza, 
In this place, which has a gentle slope, there is a junction of four streets, 
two running upwards and two downwards, which intersect each other, in 
form of a St. Andrew’s cross. In ancient times there were, probably, no 
houses in the situations of those which are now in front of the temple. Suppos- 
ing the space, on which they stand, to be clear, the eye would command a 
rich prospect on the south, and the sanctuary of Minerva would be visible 
from every point of the surrounding country. The streets appear to be very 
old, for their directions have been traced according to the natural form and 
slope of the mountains. The temple does not stand in the middle of the 
Piazza, but is so situated that the traveller, coming from Rome, sees it 
from a distance. To convey a proper idea of it, an artist must not confine 
himself to a representation of the structure alone, he must also delineate its 
charming situation. 

In contemplating the front of the temple, I was at once forcibly struck 
with the genius and the judgment of the architect. The building is of the 
Corinthian order. The inter-columnar spaces are twice the depth of the 
diameter of the columns, The bases of the latter, and the plinths, seem to 
be raised on pedestals. But they are so only in appearance ; for the socle 
is open in five places, and, at each opening, there are five steps, leading - 
to the platform on which the colennade is really supported, and from whic 
the temple is entered. The idea of dividing the socle was Noe judiciously 
conceived, for otherwise, the temple being built on a hill, the flight of steps 
leading to it must have been carried out to such an extent as would have con- 
siderably contracted the limits of the Piazza. It is impossible now to ascer- 
tain the number of these lower steps, as all, except a few, have been covered 
in and paved over. I reluctantly withdrew from the contemplation of this 
edifice, to which I wish to draw the attention of artists, in the hope 
that some one may furnish a correct representation of it; for here again I 
feel all the inadequacy of description. Palladio, in whom I am willing to 
place full confidence, has given a description of this temple; but I cannot 
believe that he, himself, saw it, for the plate represents pedestals on the 
platform, which gives to the columns the unpleasing effect of dispropor- 
tionate height, like the pillars o: Palmyra; while they are, in reality cha- 
racterized by exquisite regularity nd beauty. The impression which the 
contemplation of this monument produced on me is indescribable, and can 
never be erased from my mind. 

SBIRRI. 


The evening was delightful as I journeyed down the hill along the Roman 
toad. I was tranquilly meditating on the beauty of the surrounding objects, 
when my attention was suddenly attracted by the voices of some men who 
were behind me, who were violently disputing with each other. I concluded 
they were a party of Shirri, whom I had observed in the town. I walked 
on, listenning to their conversation, and I soon understood that I was myself 
the subject of it. Four of the party, two of them were very ill-looking fel- 

lows, armed with muskets, passed by me. They muttered something between 
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their teeth, and, after advancing a few paces, they turned about and sur- 
rounded me. They asked me who I was, and what my business was in these 
parts. I replied that I was a foreigner, and that I had sent my vettura on 
to Foligno, while I journeyed thither on foot. However, they did not think 
it very probable that a man should chuse to walk after hiring a carriage, 
and they inquired whether I had been to the great convent. I replied in 
the negaiive, adding, that I was already acquainted with the building. I 
informed them that I was an architect, and that I had been visiting Santa 
Maria della Minerva, which, as they all knew, was a master-piece of art. 
This they readily admitted ; but they nevertheless appeared displeased that 
I had not paid my devotion to the Saint at the Convent. At length they 
declared that they suspected I had been engaged in contraband dealings. 
I observed that it was most ridiculous to cherish such a suspicion of a man 
who was travelling alone, without luggage, and with empty pockets. I 
desired them to conduct me to the town, and that I would submit my papers 
to the examination of the Podesta, who would soon be convinced that I 
was a man of honour. They murmured and declined to do this; and finding 
that I was firm and decided, they left me and proceeded back in the 
direction of the town. I looked after them ; and when they were fairly out 
of sight I cast a parting glance on the beautiful temple of Minerva. I then 
turned to pursue my journey, my eyes being fixed on the gloomy dome 
of St. Francis on my left, when, to my astonishment, one of the party 
came running after me. He was unarmed; and he now came ina very 
humble tone to solicit my bounty. He assured me that he well deserved it, 
for that he had made a very favourable impression as to me on his comrades ; 
adding, that at the very first glance he knew me to be a gentleman. 1 
thanked him for his good offices, and made him promise in future to protect 
all whom the love of art might induce to visit Santa Maria della Minerva. 
I slipped into his hand a silver piece, which was, doubtless, not the least 
powerful argument I employed. With many expressions of gratitude he 
requested that I would return to Assisi during the festival of the patron 
Saint, offering, at the same time, to give me an introduction to the prettiest 
and most respectable lady in the place. He promised to remember me in 
his evening orisons at the tomb of the Saint, and to pray that I might have 
a safe and pleasant journey. We parted; and I once more enjoyed the 
delight of contemplating in solitude the sublime aspect of nature. I had 
a most charming journey to Foligno: I walked, for the space of four hours 
along the side of a hill, having a richly cultivated valley on my right. 


ITALIAN COACHES. 


Nothing can be more inconvenient than the Italian coaches. The only 
advantage they posssess is that one can easily follow them on foot. From 
Ferrara to this place I have been dragged rather than carried. This Italy, 
so favoured by nature, is far behind other countries in all that relates to the 
conveniencies and comforts of life. The hired carriage, which is called a 
Sedia, doubtless owes its origin to those chairs, in which, formerly, old 
persons and women of distinction, were carried by mules. Instead of the 
mule which used to be harnesed in shafts behind, two wheels have been 
fixed under the chair, and herein consists the whole improvement that ha 
been made in this vehicle, the occupant of which is jolted about most unmer® 
cifully. The Italians are equally behind hand in the construction of the™ 
habitations, and indeed in every thing 
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HABITS OF THE PEOPLE. 


The poetic idea that man, in his primitive state, lives for the most 
part in the open air, only seeking refuge in caverns, when compelled by 
necessity, is fully realized in Italy. Here, particularly in the country 
places, one has only to cast one’s eyes around to be convinced that most of 
the habitations are absolute caverns. Perhaps the Italians indulge in this 
improvidence, lest, asthe Papal officer observed, reflection should make them 
grow old. Their total disregard of every precaution ealculated to ensure 
their comfort during the winter and the long nights, exceeds all belief. The 
people live, for a great part of the year, with no other sheltering place than 
that provided for animals. I am here, at Foligno, in a habitation that 
might be supposed to belong to the age of Homer. It is a kind of a large 
shed, with a fire blazing in the middle. ‘The hoary occupants of this wretch- 
ed abode are collected round the hearth, roaring and brawling together. 
They take their meals at a long table, which might serve as a model for a 
picture of the Marriage of Cana. Amidst all this tumult, I certainly should 
not have thought of writing, but some one has asked for an ink-horn, and I 
therefore avail myself of the opportunity of using it. This sheet will, 
certainly, bear evidence of the cold and other inconveniences which I ex- 
perience here. 

It is really a monstrous undertaking to travel in this country unattended, 
and without having adopted the necessary arrangements. The continual 
change of money, the variation of prices, the vetturini and the bad inns are 
endless sources of torment ; and the man who, like myself, comes alone to 
pay his first visit to Italy, in the hope of enjoying uninterrupted pleasure, 


will find himself egrigiously disappointed. But my object was to see Italy, 
let the sacrifice be what it might ; and even though I should be dragged to 
Rome on Ixion’s wheel 1 will not complain. 


Terni, October 27, Evening. 

I am here in a sort of grotto, which, about a year ago, suffered from the 
effects of an earthquake. The little town of Terni is most delightfully 
situated at the entrance of a plain between hills of calearious stone. Bologna 
lies at the foot of the mountain, on one side, and Terni on the other. 

I have now a Priest as a travelling companion. He seems better con- 
tent with his situation than the Papal officer was. Though he regards me 
as a heretic, yet he readily answers any question that I put to him respect- 
ing the Catholic rites and other analagous subjects. Living as I now am in 
the midst of this new world, I am fulfilling my object, and I am enabled to 
form a picture of the country by observing the people in their habitual rela- 
tions with each other. Italy presents the singular spectacle of continual 
internal conflict. A violent spirit of rivalry every where prevails between 
the inhabitants of the towns and the country. The different classes of 
society are continually at war with each other; and in their hostility they 
manifest the utmost vehemence of passion. In short, a drama is contin- 
ually going on, in which the people appear in their real characters ; but in 
the midst of all their fury, it is curious to observe how easily they resume 
their good temper. 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 


I have now reached Spoleto, and I have crossed the aqueduct, which 
serves, at the same time, as a bridge, for passing from one hill to the other. 
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Over the valley rise ten arches, built of brick, whose solidity has braved the 
ravages of time. The water still flows from all the surrounding points to 
the Spoleto. This aqueduct is the third monument of antiquity that I have 
seen in Italy. All manifest the same judicious conception. The architec- 
ture of the ancients, like nature, always provided for some objects of utility : 
this is evident in the construction of the ampitheatre of Verona, the temple 
of Minerva, and the aqueduct of Spoleto. I am now convinced of the justice 
of my dislike of all those structures which have been elevated according to 
the dictates of caprice, as for example the Castle of Weissenstein,* and a 
thousand absurd gew-gaws of the same kind. All such productions may be 
said to be still-born ; they possess neither spirit nor truth, and they present 
nothing that is or ever can become great. 

The Chapel of San Crocefisso, which I saw on the read, is not the ruins 
of the ancient temple on whose scite it stands. It is a mass of columns, 
pillars, cornices, &c. which were found on the spot, and which, in the 
mode they are now connected together, present a most absurd amalgama- 
tion. It is impossible jto describe this structure; but there is probably a 
copper-plate print of it. Nothing can be more mortifying to one who wishes 
to acquire ideas on ancient art, than to meet with ruins out of which he must 
laboriously reconstruct a monument before he can obtain a notion of its 
original form. 

When one treads classic ground every object appears under a new aspect. 
In vain we seek to banish the illusions of imagination, and to view the 
country such as it really is; but we still find ourselves on the spot marked 
by fate as the theatre of great events. Hitherto I have employed such 
knowledge as I possess of geology and landscape drawing, to enable me 
to sieze the real aspect of the places I have visited, and to forma correct idea 
of them. The accurate ‘acquaintance with local situations has a wonderful 
power in reviving as it were before our eyes, the characters and events of 
history. I long to read Tacitus in Rome. 





LORD BYRON’S GOOD NIGHT. 


NoTHING can exceed the popularity of Lord Byron’s Poems in Ger- 
man. Several Booksellers have reprinted the original English, and, from 
the advertisements in the Newspapers, it is evident that the translations are 
numerous. We have not seen any of the latter publications, but if we may 
judge from the two last stanzas of the <‘ Good Night” in the commencement 
of the first canto of Childe Harold, which we have met with in a German 
Literary Journal, it is probable that some of the versions are ably executed. 
With a full consciousness of our liability to error in giving an opinion on 
Literary composition in a foreign tongue, we must say that this little frag- 
ment appears to us very interesting ; and we are persuaded that some of our 


* Weissenstein or Wilhelmshdhe, a country residence belonging to the Elector of 
Hesse-Cassel. It is situated about a league from Cassel, on the summit of a mountain, 
and is surmounted by a colossal statue of Herculusin bronze. The structure, itself has a 
very absurd effect ; but the park, which extends over one side of the hill, is extremely 
picturesque. It islaid out in the English style, and is remarkable for the abundance of 
water with which it is supplied. 
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readers will be well pleased to sce it introduced into the pages of the 
Parthenon. It seems to possess all the ease of an original, and perhaps 
neither the sense nor the manner of the author could be so well reproduced 
through the medium of any other language. Such imitations show how 
wuch the German and the English are sister idioms. 


Jetz bin ich in der Welt allein 
Auf weiter, weiter See, 
Wozu dass ich um andre wein’, 
Fihlt Keiner doch mein Weh ! 
Vielleicht heult jetz mein Hund nach mir 
Bis ihn ein Fremder nimmt, 
Doch eh’ ich wieder heim von hier, 
Fast er mich wohl ergrimmt. 


Mit dir geh ich, wenn du dich hullst, 
Mein Schiff, in Wellenschaum ! 
Mir gleich wohin du fiihren willst 
Nur nicht zu alten Raum. 
Wilkommen, blaues Seerevier, 
Und wenn es ferne lacht 
Wilkommen Wiisten, Hohlen ihr, 
O Heimat——gute Nacht! 


We subjoin the original to facilitate comparison : 


«* And now I’m in the world alone, 
Upon the wide, wide sea : 

But why should I for others groan, 
Ween none will sigh for me? 

FPerchance my dog will whine in vain, 
Till fed by stranger hands ; 

But long ere I come back again, 
He’d tear me where he stands. 


‘¢ With thee my bark, I'll swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine ; 

Nor care what land thou bear’st me to, 
So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves! 
And when you fail my sight, 

Welcome ye deserts and ye caves! 
My native land Good Night !” 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 


PREMIUMS. 


On the 10th ult. the grand biennial distribution of premiums took 
place at the Royal Academy, when the following Prizes were adjudged to 
the successful Candidates :— 

To Mr. Wood, a gold medal, and the Discourses of the Presidents, Sir 

Joshua Reynolds and West, fer an historical picture representing 

«* Joseph, expounding the dreams of Pharaoh’s chiet Butler and Baker.” 
—- Mr. Deare, a gold medai and the same Discourses, for a model of 

‘* The Death of Goliah.” 

Mr. Basset, a gold medal and the same Discourses, for a Design for @ 

National Edifice, adapted for the Royal Academy, the Royal Society, 

and the Society of Antiquarians. ; 

Mr. Webster, a silver medal, and the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and 

Fuseli, for the best copy in oils, of a “* Virgin and Child,” by Haphned 

Mr. Fancourt, asilver medal for the second-best copy. 

Mr. Wood, a silver medal, and the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, 

for the best Drawing from the life. 

Mr. Slous, a silver medal, for the second-best Drawing. 

—— Mr. Deare, a silver medal, with the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and 

Fuseli, for the best Model from the life. 

—— Mr. Loat, a silver medal, for an Architectural Drawing of St. Stephen’s 

Church, Walbrook. 

Mr. Williams, a silver medal, with the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and 

Fuseli, for the best Drawing from the antique. 

-—— Mr. Smith, a silver medal for the second-best Drawing. 

Mr. Presbury, a silver medal, for the third-best Drawing. 

Mr. Gallager, a silver medal, with the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and 

Fuseli, for the best Model from the antique. 

—— Mr. Parnormo, a silver medal, for the second-best Model. 

The Prizes were delivered by the President, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who, after the distribution, addressed the Students as follows :— 

GENTLEMEN,—It has again been my pleasing duty to distribute the 
highest prizes of the Royal Academy. 

In deciding on the productions of youthful genius, there will often 
be much nicety of discussion, since taste and judgment, the subtlest and 
severest arbiters, are to give the sentence. Some difference of opinion may 
have existed on the present occasion. The result, however, sufficiently proves 
- that the Academy are pleased with your exertions. 

In framing the laws which refer to those exertions, the Council and 
Members of the Royal Academy, employed the most serious considerat‘on, 
and maturely weighed every probable circumstance to which they can 
apply. It might reasonably be expected, that the known printed regula- 
tions of a public body, would be scrupulously obeyed by those who are to 
benefit by their operation, and the most injurious consequence would ensue 
if they could be infringed with impanity. As this however cannot be per- 
mitted, the penalty of the fault, or the mistake, must fall on the individual, 
The regret indeed may be deeply felt by the Academy, since few things can 
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be more painful to it than to see a work of genius deprived of its reward, 
and the Institution itself of the just credit, which it might otherwise have 
gained from it.* 

The superior importance attached to the delivery of the gold medals, 
whichsecure to the Students who receive them, the advantages of foreign study, 
determined the Counsel of the Royal Academy to give more of ceremony to it 
than belongs to the distribution of its Prizes on other occasions.” In conformity 
with this usage, my predecessors in the Chair have occasionally given 
monitory addresses or finished Discourses on the higher principles of art, 
and the works of the finest Masters. A custom which produced the greatest 
benefit to the arts that they have received in modern times, cannot be too 
justly commended or carefully followed ; yet still the performance of this 
voluntary task must be governed by the feelings and ability of the Individual. 
A true knowledge of his limited powers may lead him to fear attempting it, 
and chance deprive him of the power. In this predicament I unfortunately 
stand at the present moment. An absence on the Continent, protracted 
beyond my expectation, and from which I returned but yesterday, has been 
so much occupied by my professional labours and engagements resulting 
from them, as to have filled the period which | intended to devote to the 
arrangement of such impressions or opinions as I might have considered 
worthy of your attention. I think it fair, however, to mention one cir- 
cumstance, not perhaps generally known, which may a little extenuate 
the omission. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, with the usual propriety of his fine judgment, 
justifies himself for undertaking an office not specified in the laws of the 
Academy, by many considerations which fully authorize it, but veils the 
real circumstance by which it was occasioned. At the commencement of 
the Institution, the principles of Taste were less generally diffused, and that 
nobler theory unknown which he so essentially contributed to form. This 
partial ignorance had its effect on the instruction of that period ; and a 
Professorship—not then graced by the ability of a Barry, an Opie, a Fuseli, 
and a Phillips, was felt to be inadequately filled, for the great purposes of the 
Institution. As the most substantial good often results from temporary ill, 
we owe to that unfavourable circumstance attending the struggling efforts of 
an infant society, one of the purest and most permanent triumphs of this 
country. 

But, Gentlemen, I need not point out to you the obvious difference 
between the situation as well as powers of that illustrious man, and of the 
Individual who now addresses you. You now, not only enjoy the benefit 
of Sir Joshua’s enlightened taste, but of the practical knowledge of Mr. 
West, and of the genius of the great man whom we have lately lost! You 
wlll soon participate in the information and judgment of his intelligent 
Successor. 

Of the qualifications of that Gentleman for his important duty, it is 
almost improper in me to speak, since they have received the full sanction 


* This, we understand, was said in allusion to a Picture painted byMr. 
one of the Candidates. Mr. Hayter’s picture was oeletted from geet #5: 
in consequence of that artist’s absence on the day appointedfor the sketches, 
which the Cadidates are required to make, previous to the decision of the Academy. We 
observe that Mr. Hayter, sen. has addressed a letter to the Editor of the Times, in 


explanation of the cause of his son’s non-attendance, which was occasioned by severe 
indisposition. ti 
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of this Academy ; but I may be allowed to notice the generous zeal, with 
which he prepares himself to undertake the office. 

Long a master in his art, and often presenting in his works example of 
its highest principles, he descends again to be the pupil, and travels to obtain 
from personal inspection of the practice of the greatest masters, fresh matter 
for your instruction. If other motives have mingled with that object—if the 
anxiety of friendship—respect and solicitude for distinguished genius, have 
determined, not the purpose but, the moment of his departure, you will not 
be the less grateful to him for his sympathy on a subject of such general 
interest, but rather give more weight to an obligation, so feelingly enhanced. 

The mention of my absence on the Continent calls from me for every 
expression of humble gratitude, and as due acknowledgement of the honour 
conferred by his Majesty on the Royal Academy, in the late mission entrusted. 
to its President. In venturing to undertake it, I had no fears for the credit 
of the arts of my country, too variously and powerfully supported at home ; 
but I did justly apprehend that my own good fortune might desert me, and 
leave me unequal to my task. 

If I haye escaped this danger, I chiefly owe it to the beneficence of my 
reception—to the considerate attention of his Most Christian Majesty to the 
affectionate desire of the King of England, and to the liberality of a Foreign 
School, as candid as it is great. 

Gentlemen, I will not longer detain you, except to wish you new exer- 
tions for new honours, and tranquillity and health in their pursuit. 


- 


LECTURES ON ANATOMY. 


On Thursday, the 22d ult. Mr. Green, the newly-elected Professor, 
concluded his Course of Lectures on the Anatomy of the Human Body, 
at the Royal Academy. In his preliminary discourse, Mr. Green en- 
deavoured to point out the proper use of Anatomy to Artists, and to shew 
how far its study was essential to a proficiency in their art. He would 
not declare unconditionally that Anatomy was essential to Painting and 
Sculpture ; the Greeks had attained great eminence in their arts without 
a knowledge of anatomy, as the evidence of Pliny and Pausanias, and the 
blunders of their medical books testify; but this was, by no means a reason, 
why the modern artist should not avail himself of the opportunities which 
are afforded him of studying that science. The Greeks beheld a constant 
exposure of the humam body at their games and festivals ; their climate 
admitted this, and their manners were agreeable to it. These advantages 
the moderns possessed not ; it behoved them, therefore, to make use of those 
advantages which they had, in the place of those which were denied them. 

The Professor declared Painting to be a language, of which Anatomy 
was the grammar and syntax ; these not only enabled us to attain correct- 
ness, but, by habitual correctness, to acquire such confidence that a noble 
thought may instantaneously and involantarily as it were, find its true ex- 
pression. He compared the progress of the human mind. in its preparation 
for any of the noblest arts, to the progressive revolution of a wheel. In the 
first instance, in the difficult acquirment of rudiments, the spokes are singly . 
and deliberately counted ; but as the student advances they pass quicker and 
quicker, until at last the revolution of the wheel is entirely lost in its 
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powerful products. With whatever astonishment we view the facility 
with which the sublimest thoughts of Milton and Michael Angelo were fol- 
lowed by powerful expression, such were at first their tedious and laborious 
efforts, and such their regular progression, till at last thought and execution, 
review and approval, became respectively one. The Professor concluded 
by touching on the diflerent powers and acquirements essential to the artist, 
who, he considered, would be great in proportion as the man was great, and 
instanced Lionardo da Vinci, the great father of modern art, and perhaps 
the most extraordinary and universal genius the world has ever seen. 

In his second Lecture, the Professor began the description of the bones. 
He dwelt principally on the forms and uses of the bones of the trunk,—that 
part of the frame, which contains the viscera necessary to existence, where 
the respiration is carried on, and the food digested. 

The third Lecture, which consisted of a continuation’of the description of 
the skeleton, was confined to the bones of the upper and lower extre- 
mitics. After pointing out the general correspondence between the upper 
and lower extremities, Mr. G. proceeded to show how the upper from 
lightness and the freedom of atiedaiiens is adapted to great mobility, while 
the lower, from the massiveness of the parts, the firmness of the joints, and 
the strength of the muscles and ligatures, is excellently fitted for loco-mo. 
tion and the support of the body. In describing the upper ~.ities, he 
made an observation which cannot be too often impressed on t... ._ ollection 
of young artists—namely that the longitudinal edge of the scapula is not 
parallel to the spine, and that as the arm moves upwards, the lower angle of 
the scapula is removed farther from the vertebral column, and is approxi- 
mated to it as the arm is lowered. He touched upon the varieties of the 
clavicle and scapula in different animals, and remarked on the precision with 
which the uses of bones might be inferred from their forms. No one had 
caried this study so far as the celebrated Cuvier of Paris, who, in examining 
the fossil remains of the antediluvian world, inferred what the form of 
animals must have been merely from an examination of the tecth. In 
speaking of the hand, Mr. Green observed that an eminent philosopher had 
regarded the structure of that part of the human body as the cause of the 
superiority of man over other animals, This opinicn was erroneous ; 
the hand he considered as the instrumentonly. Intellect directed the hend 
and gave the superiority. With regard to the lower extremities, we must 
confine ourselves to one or two observations, which we consider important. 
In refutation of the strange opinion which some writers have adopted, that 
man was originally a quadruped, Mr. Green referred to the play of the head 
of the thigh-bone in the acetabulum or socket. He explained how the ball 
which forms the head of that bone acquires a position in the socket, when a 
man is upon all fours, very different from that which takes place in other 
animals ; the weight of the human body in that position being thrown on the 
ridge of the acetabulum, which is not adequate to its due support. In de- 
scribing the ancle and the foot, he pointed out the great advantage derived 
from the arched formation of the tarsus. That structure, he observed, gave 
free play to the muscles, and prevented the blood-vessels from being com-. 
pressed so as to impede the circulation. As the weight of the body princi- 
pally rests on the tarsus, the arch is favourable to its support, and from the 
springiness of the arch, itis of great advantage in leaping and vaulting, as 
well as in common walking. 

Mr. Green having, in two preceeding Lectures, finished his examination 
of the whole of the bones of the skeleton, with the exception of those of the 
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skull, proceeded in his fourth to describe them. After he had detailed the 
several portions of the cranium and face, he remarked on the citlerence 
between the human skull and that of other animals. This arose from the 
sloping back of the forehead in the latter, which is always indicative of 
brutishness and want of intellect, whereas the full-size and expanded front 
of the human skull gave it a character of intelligence and elevation. Mr. 
Green next pointed out the gradual change which took place in the shape of 
the jaws at different periods of life. In childhood they were soft, and des- 
titute of form and character ; in manhood they assumed a greater decree of 
SS depth, and squareness, and the fleshy parts were more distinct. 

n old age, again, they became more shapeless than even in childhood, and 
the character was entirely lost. After concluding his description of the 
bones of the head, the Professor, before he proceeded to a particular detail 
of the muscles, made some general observations on muscular action. Then, 
taking a view of the fascia, membranes, &c. and pointing out the distinction 
in appearance between muscles in action and in repose, in life and in death, in 
health and in sickness, he remarked that they assumed three different states 
—the first, when contracted by action; the second, when in repose in the 
living subject ; and the third, when rendered rigid at the time of death. 
The whole muscular substances formed one system of inter-dependent parts. 
The Professor at last entered upon the muscles which move the jaws and 
upon those of the neck, purposely reserving those of the face for the con- 
eluding lecture; when his auditors wonld be more prepared for the consider- 
ation of that most important part of the frame to artists—the index of the 
passions—the mirror of character and expression. 

In his fifth Lecture, the Professor described the muscles of the abdomen, 
which serve, he observed, to protect the viscera, and are adapted to the 
important oflice of digestion, They are likewise the principal agents in 
bending the trunk backwards and forwards. He noticed the way these 
muscles move in the action of respiration, and remarked that in deep and 
strong breathing, the ribs themselves are much elevated. In describing the 
muscles of the upper arm, he enforced his former remarks with respect to 
the scapula, and pointed out its adaptation for varied and quick motion, by 
its junction at only one point with bone, and its being as it were, imbeded 
in muscles, which enable it to move with ease and rapidity. 

On Saturday, the Professor delivered his sixth and last Lecture, for the 
instruction of the students. He regretted that the limited period assigned to his 
lectures obliged him to treat his subject in a more superficial way than he 
wished, but he would propose as a compensation, the admission of the 
students to his school of anatomy, where every opportunity should be 
afforded them for the prosecution of their study. Mr. Green then proceeded 
to discuss the muscles of the fore-arm and hand. He dwelt particularly on 
the structure of the thumb, and remarked its wonderful adaptation by its 
strength and facility of movement, for the execution of the most laborious as 
well as the most delicate kinds of workmanship. Before he entered on the 
muscles of the lower extremity, the Professor took a cursory glance at those 
that run along the spine up to the occiput, which he remarked are strongly 
expresed in the neck of the Farnese Hercules, anu give it its surprising breadth 
and fulness. These muscles, he farther observed, serve to make the necks 
of the bull, the stallion, and the wolf so full and large. In the lower ex- 
turemities the most remarkable muscle, he said, was the gluteus. Indeed, he 
considered that muscle one of the most prominent features of the human 
form. Why, he asked, should it be so large in man? Jt furnished one of the 
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strongest evidences in support of the opinion that man is designed for 
erect posture, since its use is not alone to carry back the leg, ; it likewise 
contributes to preserve the body upright. In all the monkey tribes, this 
muscle is comparatively very diminutive, and those animals cannot 
stand erect for any length of time: The erect posture is, with them, a 
forced one. Mr. Green next went over the muscles of the face, describing 
their different actions, and pointing out the influence the passions of the 
mind exercise over their forms, and the consequent result in expression. 
He observed, that with regard to expression the artist should depend on 
actual observation, and industriously collect materials for study from nature 
herself. He dwelt on the power of the will over the features, and pointed 
out the general character of intelligence peculiar to the human countenance. 
It was no objection to this observation he said, that there appeared in the 
Australasian savages such a brutish and vacant expression. He was not 
the representative of the genus, but of a particular family of the human 
race. Still in the midst of all his brutality, the essence of humanity is seen 
gleaming through a troubled medium. 

The Professor adverted to the varieties of expression in the human 
countenance. There was one general form; and the differences in the 
portraits of the greatest and wisest exhibited merely so many different de- 
clensions of the character of man. In alluding to propriety of expression, 
he referred to the story of the young Greek actor, who, having to perform 
the character of Agamennon, came before the audience in a bold and con- 
fident style, with a lively step and elevated head. The audience were 
enchanted, and loudly applauded. A solitary hiss alone was heard, and this 
to the surprise and indignation of all, proceeded from the the teacher of the 
new actor. The audience insisted on his immediately performing the part 
himself. This the old actor complied with, and came on the stage with a 
slow step, his arms folded, his eyes cast down, and his head reclining on his 
breast. The spectators soon recognized the true personification of the leader 
of the Grecian forces, on whom the hopes of his country rested, and learned 
to distinguish it from the rant and fury of an Ajax proceeding to battle. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

We close this number of the Parthenon with a very scarce composition 
of the great Sebastian Bach, to which a German Musical Journal has re- 
cently given publicity. It was originally composed for the organ, but may 
be played on the piano-forte with the assistance of a second performer for 
the pedal parts, or they may be omited. The piece is merely a fragment, 
but it forms in itself a whole, though the key of F major closes in A minor. 

A correspondent complains that the valuable picturesin Dulwich Galle 
are likely to suffer from the want of tires being kept in the building, during 
the present season. We hope the Trustees will inquire into this matter, 
and take measures to correect any mismanagement or oversight from which 
so valuable a collection might sustain material and irreparable injury. 

The most recent of our Panoramic exhibitions, wail all things considered 


the best, is the Panoramic View of the City of Mexico in Leicester-square. 
This correct representation of the capital ot one of the finest portions of the 
new world, now delivered from the yoke of Spain, is executed by Messrs. J. 
and R. Burford from drawings taken in the summer of 1823 by Mr. W. 
Bullock. The picture, which is exquisitely painted, pleases the eye as much” 


as the contemplation of so remarkable a scene satisfies the curiosity of the 
kpectator, 
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PASTORELLA. 


By SEBASTIAN BACH. 
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ERRATA. 


In page 84, line 3 from the top, for “ confirmed them both to the 
throne,” read ‘* confirmed their title to the throne.” And line 14 from the 
bottom, for “ first arrived,” read ‘‘ just arrived.” 

Page 215, line 8, for ‘‘ advantageous,” read “ advantageously.” 

Page 229, line 15, for ‘* For in that crime is less of earth than heav’n,” 
read, ‘* For in that face is less, of earth than heav’n.’ 

‘Page 343; line 32, for ‘ “Aubert,” read *« Auber.” 

Page $24, line 18. for, “ left leg,” read ** right leg.” 

Page 233, line 22, for ‘* it is,” read * ’tis.” 

Page 363, line 28, for ‘ pantomimic actions,” read ‘* pantomimic action, 

Page 371, line 13, for mountainous district,” read “* mountainous districts,” 

Page 373, line 11 from the bottom, for “ one of parly,” read ‘ one of 
the party.” 

Page 376, line 15, for ‘‘ seems,” read seem.” 

Page 377, line 11 from the bottom, for ‘* compels,” read © compel.” 

Page 378, line 13 from the bottom, for relates,” read “ relate.” 

Page 379, line 4, from the bottom, “for “as,” read * has.” 

Page 385 5, line 13 from the hottom, for ‘ il tenero afectio,” re: ad “ T] 
tenero afietto.” 

Page 406, line 25, for Dr. Piles,” read De Piles,” 
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